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PREFACE. 


For Manchester men the story of the growth—or drift— 
of political opinion and action in their city must naturally 
have an intense interest. Some of us have lived through 
many of the remarkable changes, that Mr, Hertz describes 
in this volume, and may even say of the events “quorum 
pars fui.” Whether or not we are always agreed as to the 
correctness of the colouring, it is good for us to have the 
map tracing the currents, with or against which we were 
swimming in past years. For those of a younger genera- 
tion it is well to see a subject treated so fairly, facts and 
authorities arranged, not manipulated, and to get a bird’s 
eye view of the course of changing thought. One cannot 
suggest that the work is free from bias; most good histories 
have a strong bias. If Herodotus had cared for Persia as 
much as for Greece, if Thucydides had not loved Athens 
more than her rival, if Motley had not felt that the cause 
of the Dutch was the cause of righteousness, their works 
would have lost half their interest and value: so we need 
not complain if Mr. Hertz’s sketch of the history of 
Manchester politics bears traces of strong political convic- 
tion on disputed questions of the day. 

Some of us can remember how strongly the views of the 
Manchester school influenced our early days. Its leaders 
were men of real strength, and their outlook, though 
narrow, was clear, and their conviction intense. One can 
remember, though only a child at the time, how keenly 
some of the best and bravest spirits in Manchester were 
distressed by the defeat of Bright and Gibson in 1867. 
A row of sixty cabs labelled “ Potter and Turner,” struck 
the infant mind with horror. Free trade, free land— 
whatever that may mean—non-intervention, parliamentary 
reform, retrenchment—it is hard to realise this now—were 
the leading watchwords of the strongest politicians of the 
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day. The times have changed, and we with them, and it 
is well to have attention called to the immense difference 
in the position taken to-day by those who claim to give 
expression to liberal thought, and to realise how widely 
the opinions held by those, who perhaps originally started 
from the same point, have diverged. Men are now crying 
out for constant legislative interference, for the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the claims of party and the 
will of the majority, for increased action by the State in 
all departments of life. They view rapidly increasing 
expenditure with indifference. To describe a man as a 
Whig now would be as offensive as to call him a dodo. 

To some man brought up in the traditions of the 
Manchester school, the dawn of a change might have 
come first from poetry—from Wordsworth and later from 
Tennyson—then more directly from Burke, iconoclasti- 
cally from Carlyle but, above all, from Ruskin. To such 
a man at first Ruskin’s writings would appear absurd 
paradox, but to hear his grand inaugural address as Slade 
Professor at Oxford might alter his political outlook 
completely. Released from the so-called “ principles,” 
which had limited his view so narrowly, he would have 
placed before him an ideal of what he wished his country 
to be and to do. He would begin to understand some- 
thing of its world mission. He would no longer imagine 
that equal electoral districts or “ one man one vote” were 
the important matters in politics. He would understand 
tke reason of the great outburst of loyalty to the Crown, 
which marked the close of last century. To use a much 
abused phrase, he would learn “to think imperially,” to 
feel intensely that the destiny of England is “to reign or 
die.” To preserve the simple life of the country, to foster 
agriculture, to brighten the homes of the poor, to train 
men for the daily task, and also to inspire the imagina- 
tion, would be the objects of his political life rather than — 
to perfect the machinery for counting ballot boxes and 
enforcing “the divine right of the odd man” in a com- 
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plete democracy. One thing, however, would (it is to be 
hoped) remain from the creed and practice of the strong 
men of the old Manchester school—the firm conviction 
that it is by individual effort, by self-reliance, by the 
thought and the work of each unit, that safety and progress 
are possible, that to trust to State interference and legis- 
lation without this is vain. The old school were right in 
distrusting legislation and in claiming freedom; they 
were right in holding that primd facie, legislative inter- 
ference is bad, and only a very strong case can justify it. 
One cannot help feeling sometimes that in some quarters 
all that was best in the Manchester school is forgotten 
and all that is worst remains. 

Thus it is specially pleasant in these days to read a book 
like that of Mr. Hertz. Whether one agrees with his 
conclusions or not, it is a real attempt to trace the course of 
political thought in a city, which has taken a leading part 
in the politics of the past and may perhaps again take a 
leading part in shaping the future. To show the track 
along which we have travelled, and indicate the direction 
in which we are now moving, is a useful task, whether we 
think the destination is the celestial city or the city of 
destruction—or neither. 


ALFRED HOPKINSON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is almost a truism to say that considerations of utility 
have governed English politics since the fires of religious 
and constitutional controversy practically burnt them- 
selves out at the end of the seventeenth century. The test 
of expediency dominated public life long before Bentham 
wove utilitarianism into philosophy, and consciously made 
its dictates the primary standard by which legislation 
should be framed and judged. Practical calculations lay 
at the roots of all the wars and finance of Hanoverian 
England, even of the anomalous “ Venetian” oligarchy, 
which was imagined to enshrine the principles of 1688. 
It needs no cynic to detect the desire for new markets in 
the enthusiasm, with which the eighteenth century Briton 
affected to rescue oppressed sailors from Spanish cruelty, 
and persecuted Protestants from French tyranny. The 
fine unselfishness, with which England saved Europe from 
Napoleon without asking for any territorial rewards 
proportionate to her sacrifices, did not involve the dis- 
appearance of self-interest from her domestic politics. It 
will be shown later what a strong leaven of materialist 
motives animated the early Victorian belief in peace, and 
apathy towards empire. During the later years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, there was indeed a purely sentimental 
and instinctive element in the imperialism and loyalty of 
the Conservative movement of the day. Later events, 
however, have only served to reinforce the strength of 
_ practical opportunism. The senatorial conception of a 
Parliament, meeting to discuss statecraft at large, has 
largely given way to the democratic practice of a Parlia- 
ment of delegates, pledged to legislate on behalf of specific 
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classes. Men want visible signs of their power to mould 
the laws of England in accordance with their own interests. 

What is true of the nation in general, is largely true of 
Manchester. Its political theories have been continuously 
the sport of the changing fortunes of its staple trade since 
it first rose from obscurity. To understand the needs of 
the cotton industry has been to understand Manchester 
opinion. When the Young Pretender was housed in 
Market Stead Lane in 1745, Manchester and Salford were 
but little market towns, with a joint population of some 
14,000 people, among whom the Whig and Tory catch- 
words of the previous century still passed currency. 
Royal oak day was celebrated locally as late as 1777. In 
the interval between the two dates, however, Manchester 
politics had become definitely readjusted to meet the 
more material issues of the new age. The growth of the 
cotton industry attracted men forcibly to the value of 
territorial expansion, which involved the opening of new 
markets, and the development of the supply of raw 
material. The possibilities of the competition of East 
Indian fabrics impressed, at the same time, the protec- 
tionist views of the period upon the imagination of 
Lancashire. The victory, which the individualist prin- 
ciple won over mercantilism in the following century, 
was due, again, to the same influence of commercial 
vicissitudes. The mechanical discoveries of the industrial 
revolution so vastly increased the scope of the cotton 
trade, that the numbers of people engaged in it, and the 
amount of capital it absorbed, rose beyond all parallel. 
Greater Britain in 1800 was wholly unable either to 
furnish the new generation of manufacturers with the 
raw cotton they required, or to provide them with adequate 
markets for their finished goods. Foreign peoples could 
supply both cotton and custom. The Manchester school 
thus rose to celebrity under circumstances which pre- 
cluded the ideas of state help and state interference from 
entering the minds of practical men. Its subsequent 
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decline was, no doubt, partly due to the pressure of 
humane and social forces upon public opinion, forces that 
were largely independent of any utilitarian sanction. Yet 
it is easy to trace the presence of strongly practical 
elements in the imperialist and Conservative tendencies, 
that so markedly directed political thought in Manchester 
after 1886. Men had come to recognise that the commerce 
of the future would fall to the great empires. 
Nevertheless, in spite of Manchester thus reflecting the 
ruling character of English politics in the care with 
which it has accommodated its political tenets to its 
economic interests, it has constantly asserted a distinctive 
individuality in opinion. “Dear, busy, earnest, noble- 
working Manchester,” is a characteristic description of it 
by Mrs. Gaskell. Few local histories are more suggestive 
or less narrow than that of this great centre of industrial 
vigour. Whatever flaws may be found in the political 
and economic system devised by the Manchester school, 
the manly independence that it fostered in the individual, 
added greatly to the strength and stability of English 
national character. The “civic courage,’ with which 
thousands of Manchester men still withstand the inroads 
of Socialistic doctrines upon the conditions of industrial 
welfare, is typical of a city, which for over a century has 
stood in the van of commercial progress, and endured 
vicissitudes inseparable from modern trade. Disraeli and 
Carlyle had little indeed in common with its people in 
the “forties.” Yet we read in Coningsby, that “ rightly 
understood, Manchester is as great a human exploit as 
Athens . . . It is the philosopher alone who can conceive 
the grandeur of Manchester, and the immensity of its 
future,’ and in Past and Present, that ‘“ Manchester is 
every whit as wonderful, as fearful, as unimaginable as 
the oldest Salem or prophetic city.” It will be for the 
reader to judge from the ensuing chapters to what extent 
Manchester has yet fulfilled these splendid claims. 
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II. 
PouiricaL THEoRY IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MANCHESTER. 


Untit 1750 Manchester possessed no distinctive views on 
trade or empire. After 1750 it adopted with peculiar 
zeal the non-partisan imperialism of the age of Chatham. 
In the earlier period, the cotton trade was comparatively 
insignificant and unprogressive, and the town’s politics, 
revolving on an academic Jacobitism, were parochial in 
their unimportance. John Byrom’s Dialogue between Sir 
John Jobson and Harry Homespun (1745) illustrates well 
the local weaver’s political apathy and the local magnate’s 
absorption in maxims. The weaver will not defend his 
country from the Highlanders, and protests in language 
not unfamiliar on the platforms of to-day :— 


“My country, sir? I have, you understand, 
In all the country not one inch of land.” 


Sir John answers that— 


“The Protestant succession lies at stake, 
Which bloody minded Papists want to shake.” 


In the later period the whole temper and tone of Man- 
chester life were transfigured. Commercialism was 
paramount. The cotton trade became rapidly the all in 
all of Manchester’s public interest, and popular beliefs 
were wholly governed by the way in which the prosperity 
of that trade was affected by British foreign and colonial 
policy. Home affairs were then but the pastime of 
aristocratic cliques; imperialism was the creed of a nation. 

The cotton industry arose in defiance of its unpopularity 
among politicians. While wool was traditionally and 
securely an English product, all raw cotton came from 
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abroad, and was naturally suspected for that reason in 
an era when the country always held the ideal of a self- 
sufficing empire before its eyes. In an age of incessant 
wars of trade it was felt unwise to build an ambitious 
branch of commerce upon the precarious compliance of 
foreign markets with English demands. Turkey, Smyrna, 
Cyprus, the foreign West Indies, could not always be 
relied on. Unscientific economists supplemented this 
political prejudice by the fear of a drift of English bullion 
over sea. The cotton manufacture accordingly grew 
slowly. Though Manchester traders bought cotton from 
Cyprus and Smyrna as early as 1641,‘ Manchester cottons” 
were really made of woollen cloth, and the English people 
were long unfamiliar with the use of cotton in dress. 
Even under the first two Georges, the warp of what were 
called cotton goods was made of linen yarn or wool, and 
only the weft (or filling) of cotton. Lancashire cottons 
were mostly made use of for hangings and curtains, and 
Manchester was a market mainly for the sale of heavy 
fustians, leather laces, tapes and points. 

If the rise of Manchester was thus delayed by political 
scruples, its wonderful development after 1750 owed much 
to the riper wisdom of the eighteenth century champions 
of territorial expansion. It is to their recognition of the 
claims of cotton in framing British policy that we have 
to ascribe the strong bent of Manchester under George III. 
to favour what we should now call imperialism. They 
escaped from the difficulties, that then attached to 
exclusively alien sources of supply, by applying the 
current English theory of colonisation to the needs of the 
cotton trade. Their whole conception of Greater Britain 
rested on the desire to develop its internal resources so 
as to make the empire self-sufficing. Statesmen habitually 
translated this creed into practical politics. The world is 
familiar with the diplomacy, the laws, the bounties and 
the tarifis, by means of which the old colonial system 
promoted self-sufficiency. That racial objection, with all 
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its drawbacks, was thought to be of more worth to Britons 
than cheap prices by every English statesman from 
Raleigh to Chatham, with the possible exception of 
Walpole. All the expenditure involved by the acquisition 
of land across the seas, and the fostering of its resources, 
was admitted by so lukewarm an imperialist as Burke to 
be “infallible means of rich and successive harvests of 
gain to the latest posterity.” 

Manchester became devoted to the cause of empire- 
building in the early years of the industrial revolution, 
because the English government applied its usual colonial 
principles to the encouragement of cotton growing within 
the borders of our own dominions, and its usual economic 
principles towards the enhancement of the colonial 
demand for Lancashire goods. 

The Calendar of Colonial State Papers (1574—1660) 
shows that even in the seventeenth century the idea of 
growing cotton under the British’ flag was approved by 
colonial administrators. In 1632 the governor of Provi- 
dence was told to provide settlers with cotton seeds. In 
1633 he gave them a “ cotton engine ”; in 1635 they “have 
to be diligent in planting cotton.” Some years later, 
cotton seeds were transplanted from Barbados to Carolina, 
but with little success, for Douglass described the Carolina 
planters of 1760 as still only “ making trials for cotton.” 
Early settlers in Georgia boasted of “the kindly growth 
of cotton,” and in 1739 Samuel Augspurger, a Swiss 
emigrant, handed good samples to the trustees of the new 
colony. 

The West Indies, however, came nearest to realising the 
wishes of English manufacturers. Nowhere was the 
national purpose more steadfastly pursued. Ultimately 
their production of cotton became sufficiently great to 
convince Lancashire of the excellence and the adequacy 
of the prevailing theory of empire. Disillusion came 
later. Cotton was grown in Jamaica as soon as it was 
conquered, and in 1669 we read that Barbados shipped 
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cotton to “the place much cried up of late, taken from the 
Dutch, and now called New York.” In 1671 the governor 
of the Leeward Islands was so hopeful as to their yield of 
cotton, “that he hopes His Majesty will favour them in 
the prohibition of Cyprus cotton, which robs England of 
money.” In 1675 it was reported from Jamaica that “the 
great returns from New England make cotton very profit- 
able to the middle class of planters that cannot compass 
a sugar work.” The stubborn commercialism of English- 
men during the great days of empire-building that followed 
the rule of Walpole, is illustrated well by the persistency 
with which these early experiments expanded into sys- 
tematic cotton growing. The children of the West Indies, 
whether white or black, were willingly sacrificed to the 
cause. Four-year old boys and girls were set to work in 
the cotton fields, ““as they never can begin too soon” 
(Tryon, 1700). 

In an age when commercial relations with European 
states were continually jeopardised by war and diplomacy, 
the Manchester man seems most naturally to have accepted 
the prevalent tendency to avoid dependence on the 
foreigner. Defoe wanted our cotton to be “all our own, 
or of our colonies, which is the same thing.” Chatham’s 
firm hold upon the business men of the nation owed half 
its magnetism to his solicitude on this point. During the 
Seven Years’ War he tried to conquer and annex Guade- 
loupe purposely on account of its reputation for cotton. 
In 1761 after its surrender, £112,792 worth was shipped 
from “this rich island” to England, where many people 
preferred the suggestion of retaining it to that of retain- 
ing Canada, in the course of the negotiations that led to 
the peace of Paris. Bute abandoned it, with Senegal and 
Goree, in 1763, but the great Commoner never relinquished 


“his anxiety for England’s supply of raw cotton. It was 


an essential part of his vision of a self-sufficing empire 
and of entire economic independence. “ As to Dominica,” 
he wrote on 11th May, 1766, “ nothing is so clear that you 
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ought to attend to the very beneficial cotton manufacture, 
but for that very reason, you ought in all policy, to supply 
the first material, cotton, yourselves, and not render the 
basis of such a lucrative manufacture dependent on 
France or the first rupture.” 

Chatham’s views on the potentialities of Greater Britain 
were those of all Englishmen then interested in the growth 
of English commerce. They inspired to no less degree 
than did humanity, the zest, with which men sought to 
avenge the loss of Jenkins’s ear, and the tragedy of the 
black hole of Calcutta. In Asia the flag followed trade; 
in America trade followed the flag. The needs of the 
rising industry of the Manchester area were not forgotten 
at any period during the strenuous eighteenth century. 
In the year of the South Sea bubble, companies were 
launched “for making calico in Great Britain and 
encouraging the growth of cotton im the plantations,” to 
improve plantation cotton, to manufacture cotton in Lan- 
cashire, to make Manchester stuffs or “ditties,” presumably 
the dhooties of our own times. The state, however, in 
accordance with the protective ideas of the time, assumed 
the responsibility for providing Manchester with raw 
materials and customers in the colonies, and never 
dreamed of leaving such cares to individual initiative. 
In 1780 statutory preference was given to colonial cotton 
by the imposition of a low duty on the foreign-grown 
article, the whole of which was appropriated to “the 
encouragement of the growth of cotton in the Leeward 
Islands.” 

We have to ask what were the effects of British colonial 
policy upon the importation of raw cotton, that so de- 
cisively influenced men’s minds in Lancashire. The 
average yearly amount imported into England was 
1,170,881 lbs. between 1701 and 1705, 1,972,805 lbs. in 
1720, 3,870,392 lbs. in 1764, 4,414,757 lbs. between 1772 
and 1776, 6,766,613 lbs. between 1775 and 1780, 16,081,983 
lbs. between 1782 and 1787, 25,400,000 between 1786 and 
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1790, 26,433,730 between 1794 and 1799, while in 1800, 
56,010,732 lbs., estimated to be worth £1,663,000, were 
landed here. Until the close of the eighteenth century, 
the proportion of shipments raised in British colonies 
constantly increased. Before the American Revolution, — 
cotton from the North American mainland formed no part 
of this supply. When Sir Edmund Andros planted cotton 
in Virginia in 1697, the experiment was discouraged as 
being “prejudicial to tobacco planting and the king’s 
interest.” All hopes centred on the West Indies, which 
in 1771, according to Arthur Young, provided Manchester 
manufacturers with the greater portion of their cotton. 
Of the 19,900,000 lbs. imported in 1786, and of the 
22,800,000 lbs. imported in 1787, the colonies produced 
5,800,000 Ibs. and 6,800,000 lbs. respectively. Their out- 
put fluctuated greatly. Jamaica was usually the most 
productive, and shipped between one and two thousand 
bags a year. Tobago raised no cotton at all in 1766, 
£21,200 worth in 1785, hardly any in 1788. Yet Burke 
called its crop in 1778 “the finest we got from the West 
Indies.”” Dominica, so highly valued by Chatham, “wholly 
neglected ” cotton after 1775, in which year Tortola cotton 
was regarded with most favour. Jamaica, Barbados, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Antigua and the Bahamas enjoyed 
considerable though varying reputations. When the 
French captured Grenada in 1779, the price of cotton in 
Manchester went up 2d. a pound. The British view was 
that such sources of supply deserved to be cherished by 
all who wished success to the cotton manufacture. The 
Dutch might monopolise the products of Curagoa and 
Surinam, and buy up the Smyrna crop. The French 
might intercept traffic with Turkey and the Levant, the 
Spaniards absorb the produce of San Domingo and Porto 
Rico. It need not matter. The British West Indies 
would prove the mainstay of Lancashire. 

Manchester was. consequently imbued with all the 
prevailing British conceptions of trade and empire. It 
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had no glimmer of the ideas that came to flourish there in 
the middle years of the nineteenth century. Its working 
people believed that conquests paid, that state help was of 
service. They were staunch followers of the protectionist 
and militant creeds of the day, accepting them because 
they appeared to embody their own material interests, not, 
as in the case of the political faiths of the Stuart period, 
because they made any special appeal to intellect or senti- 
ment. Probably a majority among them had been Jaco- 
bites under George I. because they listened to sermons in 
the old Collegiate Church. Fifty years later they adhered 
to the principles of the old colonial system for the more 
substantial reason that that system gave them increasing 
supplies of cotton at declining prices, and tended to build 
up an empire over sea, which gladly bought a constantly 
increasing quantity of the finished textiles. The enthu- 
siasm for this side of British statesmanship created the 
British empire. It has been amply justified in the sequel 
by the diffusion of peace, order and good government over 
large portions of the world, but such practical philan- 
thropy was then, at most, sub-conscious. 

The political philosophy of the eighteenth century 
painted the colony as the one safe and lasting market for 
British goods. Other nations might in their wisdom 
build up their own home industries under the protection 
of tariff walls, but in the self-sufficing empire of the 
Englishman’s imagination the colonist would be a customer 
for ever. Thus John Dyer in the typical ballad of The 
Fleece, sang the praises of dominions over sea as being, 
above all else, markets for English manufactures and 
consequently the best employers of our labour. 


“ Ev’n from the northern tropic to the pole, 
No land gives more employment to the loom, 


Or kindlier feeds the indigent.” 


Here we see the ideal market, where British manufactured 
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goods can be exchanged for such raw materials and food 
stuffs as cannot be produced at home. 


“The shining bales our factors deal abroad, 
And seek the country’s products in exchange, 
Before the heaped cotton’s transparent webs, 
Aloes and cassia, salutiferous drugs.” 


Of the export trade in cottons that grew rapidly after 
1750, the larger part was due to the demand for them in 
British colonies. Three-quarters of English cotton ship- 
ments in 1771 went to the North American provinces. 
There, however, wool, worsted, flannel and plaids were 
still much more largely bought. After the Revolution, 
a temporary shrinkage in the American demand was 
neutralised by the development of the West Indian 
market, where slaves required nothing but Manchester 
goods for their attire. The Hast Indies began soon after- 
wards to buy English cotton goods as well as native, 


“Whether to form the matron’s decent robe, 
Or the thin shading trail for Agra’s nymphs, 
Or solemn curtains, whose long gloomy folds 
Surround the soft pavilions of the rich.” 


£156 worth of English cotton goods were imported in 
India in 1793, £717 worth in 1794, £19,575 worth in 1799, 
£114,649 worth in 1810. It was characteristic of the age 
that poetry should thus hallow the infancy of lucrative 
commerce. 

The value of English cotton exports was £5,698 in 1710, 
£16,200 in 1720, £20,709 in 1741, £45,986 in 1751, 
£200,354 in 1764, £355,060 in 1780, £1,101,457 in 1787, 
£1,662,369 in 1790, and 5,406,501 in 1800. From 1770 a 
fonsiderable amount went to Germany, Holland, Spain 
and Portugal. In January 1772, the manufacturers of 
Manchester, Bolton and Blackburn protested against a 
Spanish ordinance of November 1771, which prohibited 
the entry of English cotton fabrics into Spain. Cotton 
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goods continued to be smuggled into both France and 
Spain, and from 1783 the government granted bounties 
on such exports, ranging from a halfpenny to three half- 
pence a yard, according to value. The Manchester man 
of the period, however, hardly required large markets over 
sea in addition to those of Greater Britain. Untilthe later 
years of the industrial revolution, the scale of production 
in Lancashire was insufficient to leave a large margin of 
output above what was wanted at home and in the colonies. 
Nor was the foreign customer of the day accorded the | 
confidence which came with the later expansion of the 
trade and greater knowledge. 

The prevailing reliance on over-sea possessions for raw 
materials and custom made local opinion imperialistic. 
The prevailing fear of competition on the part of the 
handicraft of the Hast Indies made local opinion pro- 
tectionist. In India, cheap labour, traditional aptitude, 
and the availability of a home-grown supply of cotton, 
entailed a low cost of production, and Manchester through- 
out the eighteenth century regarded the exclusion of 
eastern fabrics from the English market as essential to 
safeguard the interests of its own labour and capital. 
The statute 11 Will. III. c. 10 enacted that no East 
Indian or Persian calicoes should be worn here after the 
29th September 1701, and that such imports should be 
severely restricted “for the more effectual employing the 
poor by encouraging the manufactures of this kingdom.” 
Uncoloured cotton cloths were still admitted. An act, 
7 Geo. I. c. 7 extended the prohibition to Asiatic calicoes 
printed in Great Britain, and in order to distinguish 
cotton stuffs of British make, two further acts (14 Geo. III. 
ce. 72 and 25 Geo. III. c. 72) provided them with the 
distinctive marks of three blue threads in each selvage. 
From 1787 duties ranging from twenty to fifty per cent. 
were placed on imported cotton goods. “ Every encour- 
agement of any foreign fabricks,’ wrote Wright, a Man- 
chester economist of 1785, “ will most assuredly affect the 
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national prosperity.” In 1812 Indian calicoes paid an 
import duty of 712 per cent., and muslins and other East 
Indian cotton manufactures a duty of 274 per cent. 
Thus within forty years of the ascendancy of the 
Manchester school of individualism and free trade, all 
classes interested in the cotton trade accepted every 
principle, which that school abhorred. No part of 
England then asked more than did Lancashire for help 
from the state. None believed more strongly in the 
virtues of territorial expansion. None produced stouter 
defenders of the mercantile and imperialist beliefs of the 
day. No later day empire-builder has, like Robert Clive, 
turned his eyes to Manchester as to a Mecca. “If I 
should be so far blessed as to revisit my own country, but 
more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, 
all that I could hope for would be presented before me in 
one view.” The ethics of no later-day war have been so 
little challenged in Manchester as those of the Seven 
Years’ War and the conflict with the American colonists. 
Such political unanimity reflected one strong harmony 
of belief throughout the district. There were still Whigs 
and Tories in Manchester, Whigs who waxed more 
eloquent on the need for big fleets and armies, “the 
bulwark of the nation and terror of the world,” Tories, in 
whose propaganda still figured the old arid catchwords of 
“Church and King”; but on the larger issues of public 
life they were at one. Because their welfare was begin- 
ning to rest upon the cotton trade, they were utilitarians 
without knowing it, and because they were utilitarians of 
the eighteenth century, they were fervent advocates of 
empire and protection. The hard fate of the Manchester 
officers who perished on the scaffold in 1746 was forgotten 
in the enthusiasm of the new age. In 1775 the ex- 
Jacobites of Manchester sent a loyal address to George III 
in order to fortify his obduracy against American 
demands. It “really gives me pleasure, as it comes 
unsolicited,” wrote the king to Lord North. Two years 
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later £8,075 was subscribed to raise a Manchester regi- 
ment, 1,082 in number, and their gallantry in the defence 
of Gibraltar reflected the loyalty and devotion of the 
town. When the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga reached London, John Kemble recited to a full 
and delighted playhouse J/anchester, an Ode, in which the 
patriotism of the cotton town of the north was held up as 
an example to doubters. “’Twas Manchester that waked 
the British soul.” A business people saw clearly that 
their trading monopoly was doomed if the riches of 
America were to be “ poured into the lap of the house of 
Bourbon.” The revolution in their whole theory of trade 
and politics, that transformed the imperially-minded 
Manchester of 1775 into the home of Cobdenism, is conse- 
quently of striking interest. 

With all its failings, political theory in Manchester of 
the eighteenth century was justified by its fruits. The 
truest test of any economic or political creed is the condi- 
tion of living to which it contributes. Manchester men 
accepted with ardour the mercantile enthusiasm of the 
time because its tangible results involved local prosperity. 
The cotton industry rose to greatness before “Taisser faire” 
ideas had captivated more than a handful of academic 
thinkers. Work was plentiful and wages comparatively 
high before the merits of imperialism and state assistance 
were ever called in question. ‘‘ You see the wheel going 
almost at every door, and the children as well as women 
constantly engaged,” wrote Defoe of the industrial north. 
To his school of thought, “ encouraging the manufacture 
-of England” was the master principle of all sound fiscal 
policy. “ When the poor are full of work, they are never 
empty of wages,’ runs a pithy phrase in his Plan of the 
English Commerce. ‘“ Employment of our people, or (as 
we call them) the poor, is the grand support of our very 
being as a nation.” Some fifty years later, Arthur Young 
was no less emphatic as to the entire absence of unemploy- 
ment at Manchester in 1771. “It was never known in it 
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that poor people applied for work, and could not get it.” 
As to the manufacture of checks, he wrote that ‘‘ none 
ever offered for work but they at once had it.” In 1788 
a Committee of the Privy Council reported that 18,000 
persons were occupied in making Manchester cottons, and 
that the capital sunk in the industry amounted to 
£300,000. “In Manchester,” wrote a Wiltshire economist 
of 1791, “hardly any single person can be found in want 
of employ.” The name of Grey Mare Lane still com- 
memorates the constant procession of pack horses that 
bore the early manufactures of the district to every part 
of the country. The factory system in its first stages 
intensified the demand for labour without degrading it. 
In 1788, two years before steam was used in any mill at 
Bolton, and three before it was so used at Oldham, there 
were already 143 cotton mills in the British Isles, of 
which 123 were in England, 41 in Lancashire and 22 in 
Derbyshire. It is said that there were then 60,000 
spinners and 108,000 hand weavers. One contemporary 
writer estimated that the different processes of the cotton 
industry employed 159,000 men, 90,000 women and 101,000 
children. 

Until the district was flooded by an inrush of labour 
from Ireland, wages were proportionately good. A 
Bolton weaver of 1792 would sometimes earn £3 a week. 
Cottages could often be rented for not more than £2. 10s. 
a year, and the home worker enjoyed amenities of life, 
denied to the next generation. Class consciousness was 
not acute, and men saw without jealousy the acquisition 
of unprecedented wealth by families like the Peels, whose 
stately house in the fashionable quarter of Higher Ardwick 
typified the growing fortunes of the staple trade. There 
was nothing to awaken distrust of the standard doctrines 
of political economy in the minds of a community so 
blessed with material progress. Upon the country town, 
which had cheered Jacobite raiders in 1745, and sacrificed 
some of its best citizens to the Stuart cause, the new era 
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had, in the language of Clowes, a local parson of 1777, 
“poured an abundance of all good things from every 
quarter of the globe.’ The Manchester man of to-day 
enjoys indeed an infinite variety of comforts and amuse- 
ments then unknown. He knows and reads more, and 
enjoys a far more generous table fare. His tastes are less 
eross and cruel; he is free from the horrible penal code 
that overshadowed his ancestors, from the antiquated 
constitution and the religious and social disabilities that 
baulked their chances of self-government; but his econo- 
mic position is hardly more secure. The sudden fall of 
the imperialist and protectionist ideals of eighteenth 
century Manchester was caused by no social sufferings or 
discontent. “A charming town,” writes Dibdin of Man- 
chester in 1788, “and I have seen nothing superior to 
Mosley Street but Portland Square. The entrance to the 
town from Stockport is magnificent.” Manchester and 
Salford had then some 50,000 inhabitants, more than 
twice the population of 1760. So prosperous a community 
was bound to have conservative leanings at the beginning 
of the French war. It wanted no change. A flourishing 
Constitutional Club was founded in 1791 to succeed the 
Church and King clubs of a less turbulent day, and to 
form a bulwark against Jacobinism. 

No one could wish for a better illustration of the 
perpetual influence exercised by economic facts upon 
political theory than the transformation of the Tories, 
who raised a local “loyalty fund”’ to fight the French in 
1792, into the reformers of the next era. The successors 
of the protectionist Manchester Commercial Society of 
1794 were the free traders of the Chamber of Commerce 
of 1820. The grandsons of the volunteers who offered in 
1777 to fight the Americans, the sons of the patriots who 
mobbed the local “ constitutional society ” in 1792, were 
the men of Peterloo. 
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ETE. 
Tue ORIGINS OF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


Durine the last ten years of the eighteenth century the 
cotton trade grew so enormously that the resources of the 
British empire of the day could only afford it supplies, 
ludicrously inadequate for its new needs, and a demand, 
hopelessly too small for its productive capacity. The 
inventions of Kay, Paul, Highs, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Cartwright, Crompton had become so familiar and so 
wonderfully amplified by scores of other improvements in 
mechanism and in the utilisation of steam power, that the 
scope and scale of production in Manchester’s staple 
industry were magnified beyond all imagination. It was 
soon discovered that the empire-grown cotton, on which 
England had lavished so much solicitude, could form but 
a trifling fraction of the supply required by Lancashire 
manufacturers in 1801. It was discovered no less clearly 
that the demand for cotton textiles at home and in colonies 
and dependencies over sea, could not possibly keep half 
our cotton mills at work. In the eighteenth century 
Continental peoples wanted to shut out English goods. 
During the Napoleonic wars they risked their existence 
as independent nations to secure them. 

The wider horizon, that was thus opened to the Man- 
chester trader, made him naturally discredit the ideals 
that his forerunners had cherished. The imperialism, that 
had satisfied their immature commercial ambitions, 
seemed amazingly narrow in face of the vast area for the 
supply of raw cotton developing across the Atlantic, and 
the world-wide custom that his manufactures were now 
invited toenjoy. Under such conditions the late intimacy 
between trade interests and projects of empire sank in the 
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imagination of Manchester from a utilitarian truth to a 
sentimental fancy. Men now wanted raw materials in 
greatest abundance, and as many foreign markets as 
possible. They wished for wealth, not dominion; un- 
restricted intercourse with all strangers, not the cares and 
responsibilities of empire. Their conversion to new 
economic canons was stimulated by American eagerness 
to provide unlimited quantities of cotton, by the willing- 
ness of capitalists to lend them the sinews of enterprise, 
by the anxiety of every foreign market to buy their 
manufactures. 

Even before the United States cotton crop became 
considerable, other foreign cotton had often proved better 
and cheaper than that of the British West Indies, where 
land, labour and provisions were all dearer than in the 
cotton plantations of Brazil, Surinam and the French 
islands. Brazilian cotton from Pernambuco was much in 
request for making fine muslin. No duty was conse- 
quently charged on any raw cotton from abroad, imported 
in British-built ships between 1766 and 1798. It was, 
however, the marvellous expansion of the American supply 
that finally dispelled the dream of an empire self-sufficing 
in respect of cotton. Local tradition at Sunderland Point 
near Lancaster claims that the first consignment of 
American cotton was landed there. In 1770 samples raised 
in five different American colonies were certainly received 
at Liverpool, but when Manchester was keenly resisting 
the progress of the War of Independence, it thought only 
of the value of the trade with North America and had no 
notion of its later more vital importance as the main 
source of its cotton supply. In 1784 eight bags were de- 
tained at Liverpool, as the customs authorities doubted if 
the United States were really, as alleged, their place of 
origin. Five bags were imported from the States in 1785, 
900 Ibs. in 1786, none in 1787, 5,000 bales (189,316 lbs.) in 
1791, 275 bales in 1792, 1,600,000 Ibs. in 1794, 17,789,803 
Ibs. in 1800. Sea island cotton was first raised in 1785 
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from seeds transplanted from the Bahamas, and was first 
used in Manchester in 1791. Eli Whitney’s invention of 
the cotton gin for separating cotton seeds from fibre in 
1793 was decisive. From this point the growth of the 
mainland supply coincided with the steady shrinkage of 
the West Indian. In 1806 the United States sent Lanca- 
shire 124,939 bales; the West Indies sent 77,978. In 1823 
the former provided 452,538 ; the latter 27,632. Nor have 
the West Indies even held their ground in after days. 
Of the 55,500 bales of cotton raised by the British Cotton 
Growing Association in 1911, only 7,000 came from that 
once famous source of supply. 

The consequent disillusion as to the importance of 
colonial supplies, was accompanied by the sudden realisa- 
tion that the foreign demand for English cotton goods 
was increasing apace, while British possessions barely 
maintained their very moderate requirements. Even 
before the French war, the Continent recognised the 
superiority of Lancashire textiles, and in 1793 Ogden, a 
local poet, could sing that— 


OS: a Mancunia boasts 


Her fabrics, multiplied so much of late, 

And these so highly finished, that her stock 
Often falls short to answer the demands 
Perpetual, which exhaust it day by day, 

In bales and ample chests each way despatched.” 


The eighteenth century view that one colonial customer 
was worth three foreign customers, shaken in 1776 by 
Adam Smith’s searching criticism, was for the time com- 
pletely dissipated by the course of events after 1800. 

The discovery that colonial markets were then worth less 
than foreign, and colonial cotton than American cotton, 
revolutionised Manchester’s political faith. Men no 
longer thought of seeking state help in order to meet 
foreign competition. The French had once promised to 
be rivals. Holker, a native of Stretford and one of the 
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Jacobites captured at Carlisle in 1746, had escaped from 
Newgate to Rouen, where he built works, and held office 
as Inspector General of French cotton and wool manufac- 
tures from 1755 to 1786. The first Swiss cotton mill was 
built at St. Gallen in 1798. Germans and Dutchmen 
were also in the field before 1800. The English, however, 
beat all such competitors in neutral markets. In 1800 
they began to cater for the tastes of Spanish America. 
Singularly enough, the United States were the most 
profitable of all Manchester’s markets. In 1783, in spite 
of political alienation, they preferred English cottons to 
those of Rouen, because “though labour is cheaper in 
France, and cotton is to be had at the same price or 
cheaper, the superior skill and stock of England give her 
the advantage.” The States were then still dazzled with 
the fancy of becoming a purely agricultural community, 
untainted by the love of gain and by.the distractions of 
town life. Cotton mills were built at Beverley, New 
York, Pawtucket and Philadelphia between 1788 and 1808, 
but in the latter year they numbered ‘but fifteen in all, 
and a duty of 7} per cent. on imported cotton manufac- 
tures was obviously only imposed for revenue, and not 
protective, purposes. Manchester men imagined not 
unnaturally that no greater obstacle would ever stop the 
entry of their goods into North America, and on this 
assumption they felt that no regret should be wasted as 
to the loss of our first colonies. All the struggles to build 
up Greater Britain appeared to have been undertaken in 
vain. 

It was therefore inevitable that Manchester politics in 
the early years of the nineteenth century should have 
assumed the cosmopolitan character that came to distin- 
guish the Manchester school. Men first lost, and then 
abjured, their faith in empire. They founded a new creed 
on the changed vicissitudes of the cotton trade. Its 
progress proved, for the moment at least, that markets 
could be won and kept without help from the state. 
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Individualism was made attractive by the ease with which 
a man’s initiative and energy were sufficient to insure 
him success in business. 

A happy combination of circumstance gave the cotton 
industry of Lancashire advantages which other English 
manufactures have never been able to acquire. Inventive 
genius seems to have inspired Englishmen more than 
other races with regard to cotton processes, for with one 
exception, all the mechanical discoveries of the period 
were made in England. Great pains were taken to 
exclude foreign nations from acquiring knowledge of 
technical improvements, and to prevent our skilled opera- 
tives from being enticed abroad. Mental individuality 
has been fortunately preserved in Lancashire, and the 
hereditary aptitude that has served so materially to main- 
tain its early supremacy, is a fine proof that men and not 
systems are primarily responsible for commercial great- 
ness, 

Other agencies helped to make the cotton trade of 
England supreme. Professor Chapman has shown that 
an atmosphere of the right degree of dampness, the con- 
venient harbourage of Liverpool, the comparatively weak 
competition of local agriculture, the cheapness of coal, 
the absence of any corporate oligarchy in Manchester, the 
economic boon of centralisation, have all contributed 
towards success. The ultimate factor, however, in creat- 
ing the serene confidence with which the Manchester man 
then put his trust in “laisser faire,’ was the effect of the 
great war upon the prosperity of his Continental rivals. 

Of course, England’s own sufferings were severe. 
Lancashire felt all the evils of an enhanced cost of living 
and of prolonged expenditure on war. It groaned under 
_ the burden of taxation. In 1806 the United States placed 
an embargo on the exportation of cotton. The war of 
1812 was naturally disastrous to English industry. In 
1813 the importation of raw cotton in England was less 
than half what it had been in 1810, while the Berlin 
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decree had gravely affected the shipments of English 
textiles to the Continent. Nevertheless, the victims of 
Napoleon’s ambitions in Central Europe endured infinitely 
more. The rising cotton industries of Germany and 
Holland could draw but a scanty supply of cotton from 
Asia Minor and Macedonia. Napoleon tried vainly to 
raise cotton crops in Corsica. The French cotton industry 
was starved. Nowhere did Continental textile manufac- 
tures benefit by Napoleon’s “Continental System.” The 
protection that he wanted to give them against Lancashire 
competition, was made valueless by the naval power of 
England, which stinted and constantly jeopardised their 
stocks of raw material. 

Meanwhile, the enormous exhaustion, caused by the long 
series of desolating campaigns, drained the life blood and 
treasure of both France and the countries that she invaded 
and despoiled. Great Britain’s extraordinary economic 
ascendancy after 1815 was due to no special type of fiscal 
or commercial policy, but to the prowess of her men of 
action, whose skill and courage had' preserved her from 
the worst horrors of war. In 1821 six times as much 
American cotton was imported in England as was imported 
in all other European states combined. She had gained 
an all-important start in the race for industrial prosperity 
under the new conditions of steam power and machinery. 
Her capital was colossal in the eyes of the oppressed 
Continental peoples. Hundreds of German merchants 
migrated to England from the reactionary atmosphere of 
their own country after the war of liberation, bringing 
with them an intimate knowledge of the commercial wants 
of foreign customers, and thus, for the time, they exempted 
Lancashire manufacturers from the necessity of discover- 
ing such wants by personal travel. The cotton industry 
stood so supreme in riches and aptitude that no state 
artifice seemed capable of serving it. 

The Manchester school’s repugnance to all forms of 
government interference was fortified by men’s familiarity 
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with cases, in which the paternally-minded administrators 
of the eighteenth century had interrupted the free course 
of trade with less than their customary thoughtfulness. 
Much resentment had been caused by a short-lived act of 
1784 which had imposed a tax on bleached and dyed 
fustians. Duties on raw cotton, introduced in 1798 as a 
financial necessity during the French war, were not finally 
swept away until March 1845. Parliament gave very 
grudging rewards to the great inventors of the period. 
Government patronage was much abused. A_ sub- 
inspectorship of factories at Bolton, refused to Samuel 
Crompton, the inventor of the mule, was granted instead 
to a natural son of an ex-Secretary of State, “ who did not 
know a mule from a spinning-jenny.” The growing 
impatience with which thinking men regarded the 
anomalous constitutional vagaries of the day, and the 
survival of fantastic religious disabilities, completed their 
dislike for state intrusion. In order to develop freely the 
resources of their trade, their ascendancy in neutral 
markets, and their rights of self-government, the Man- 
chester men of the early nineteenth century abandoned 
whole-heartedly their old reliance on a protective. and 
militant legislature. Employers ceased to think of tariffs 
and territorial expansion, and began to consider the 
claims of absolute free trade. In October 1838, dissatisfied 
with the small scope of a previous association that pro- 
fessed the same objects, seven men “in a small room over 
a stable in a Manchester hotel yard” decided to form the 
Anti-Corn Law League. 

The revolt against the fossilised Toryism of the period 
was not merely economic. The Parliamentary school of 
Eldon and Wellington was impervious to the political and 
social claims of the new England that was rising in the 
industrial north. It dreaded democracy. The gap 
between the landed and trading classes, bridged over for 
the moment by the younger Pitt’s national policy under 
the stress of a national emergency, widened apace after 
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1815. Commercial Manchester could not but recognise 
that its trifling influence on British politics and legisla- 
tion before 1832 as an unrepresented borough in an 
under-represented county, bore no fair relation to its share 
in the wealth, intelligence and energy of the English 
people. The Reform Act was followed inevitably by the 
return of Liberal members of Parliament for Manchester. 
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IV. 
Tue DocrrinEes oF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


Wirurn ten years after Waterloo, the political beliefs of 
Manchester were entirely remodelled. Individualism, 
insistence on the necessity of peace, distrust of imperial- 
ism, irritation with the constitutional defects of the time, 
were deeply impressed on men’s minds. The best cus- 
tomers of Lancashire were foreign nations; the great bulk 
of its supplies of raw material came from a country which 
had ceased to be subject to the British crown. There 
seemed to be no longer any connection between trade and 
nationality. State interference seemed only calculated 
ta harm a commercial system under which the English 
already dominated every neutral market. What men 
appeared to need was not legislative restriction that 
meant inconvenience, or territorial expansion that meant 
wars and taxes, but the greatest possible freedom in 
turning their gifts to the best advantage,—freedom which 
Samuel Bamford, “the Radical,” identified with cheap 
food, cheap labour, cheap law, cheap clothing, low rents 
and cheap government. The majority of the people of 
Manchester took the side of the individual in his conflict 
with the state, with an enthusiasm that made its mark on 
local character. The master class was, above all others, 
responsible for the doctrines thus associated with the 
Manchester school. Employers believed that the one way 
by which their supremacy in the world’s markets could be 
. maintained, was to keep down the cost of production. For 

this purpose the price of food and raw materials, the 
volume of taxation and the cost of living required to be 
beaten down to the lowest possible limits. 

The general principles underlying their policy were 
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common throughout England at that time. The philo- 
sophic Radicals had inspired a wide feeling of distaste 
for all forms of legislation, other than measures of mere 
emancipation from existing statutory fetters. Bentham’s 
influence was at its height. Old and troublesome laws 
that shackled the free exercise of individual enterprise, 
feudal restrictions on dealings with property, effete acts. 
against “ forestalling and regrating,” disgracefully exces- 
sive codes of punishment, inane religious disabilities, 
worn out institutions, were alike crumbling before the 
attacks of men who longed for rational lhberty. Man- 
chester itself contributed nothing to these men’s discovery 
of basic ideas. The free trade movement fills no more 
than a chapter in the history of their Parliamentary 
triumphs. “The leaders of the Manchester school,” says. 
Professor Dicey, “were not philosopbic Radicals or 
philosophers of any kind; they were enlightened men of 
business, who desired reforms which were rather com- 
mercial than political or social.” Manchester’s political. 
theory was in fact, as we have seen, shaped by the practical 
inferences that it drew from commercial experience. Its. 
only distinctive contributions to English thought were its. 
advocacy of free trade, and its peculiar repugnance- 
towards empire and towards a policy of national self- 
assertion abroad. 

The doctrines of the Manchester school were, however,. 
by no means confined to narrow issues. It challenged the 
opinion of the country by no indeterminate creed, but by 
a whole system of policy, which affected Hnglish history 
cor over a quarter of a century, and which fills a large 
space in the annals of Manchester life. When adopted. 
as candidate for Manchester in 1846, John Bright: 
based his programme on “those great principles, with. 
which the name of Manchester is so gloriously iden-- 
tified.” The term “ Manchester school” was first coined’ 
by Disraeli in 1848, and on 6th July 1849, he told the: 
Ifouse of Commons “I have a right to use that phrase,. 
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for I gave them that name,” as an ironical “ homage due 
to their deleterious but not unprincipled doctrines.” 
Bright accepted the description in 1851 at the Free Trade 
Hall, when he rejoiced that “we are called the Man- 
chester party and our policy is the Manchester policy, 
and this building, I suppose, is the schoolroom of the 
Manchester school.” Cobden acquiesced in the same 
terminology in 1853. 

The weakest point in the political theory, that was then 
inspired by the influence of Manchester, was its attempt 
to base a large philosophy of public conduct upon the 
passing dictates of expediency as they affected the cotton 
trade. The supremacy of that trade throughout: the 
neutral markets of the world, its entire dependence on 
foreign goodwill for its stock of raw material, its interest 
in reducing the cost of production to the lowest pitch, 
made the average Manchester man of the day a free trader 
and an enemy of state intervention either at home or 
abroad. It by no means necessarily followed that his 
views embodied any permanent truths, or sanctioned all 
the vagaries accepted by the extreme individualists of the 
period. The followers of the Manchester school: started 
their career as practical men of business, and ended it as 
doctrinaires. They began their work in England as 
champions of commercial interests, and they fell, because 
they became slaves to catchwords. 

Cobden and Bright, writes their apologist, Mr. Barnett 
Smith, ‘ opposed compulsory measures in connection with 
the hours of labour from the standpoint of free trade.” 
Manchester politicians came to resist factory legislation, 
adulteration, usury and truck acts, and other measures 
infringing individual liberty, much less because they 
were practically objectionable, than because they were 
theoretically unorthodox. They forgot the realities of 
life. Sir Robert Peel’s bill of 1818 to reduce the hours 
of cotton operatives to ten and a half a day, instead of 
fifteen, was opposed because it violated “the principle of 
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political economy that labour ought to be left free.” 
What crimes have been committed in the name of free- 
dom! We have to bear in mind that the cardinal 
tenets of Manchester between 1820 and 1868—free 
trade, individualism, non-intervention abroad, pacificism, 
economy, by no means required thus to be systematised 
into dogmatism. Indeed Cobden himself, by supporting 
local government and compulsory education, refuted the 
supposed necessity to magnify the expedients of the 
moment into the doctrines of all time. Yet at every 
turn in the history of the Manchester school, its exponents 
dragged after themselves a mass of superfluous axioms, 
and an affectation of moral rectitude, from which the 
politician usually shrinks. In reality, the political faith 
of the hard-headed Manchester man did not need to rest 
on the plea set up in Shrewsbury’s Christian Thoughts on 
Free Trade (1843), that “free trade is implied in the 
primeval benediction God pronounced on man,” or on the 
allegation made in Odgers’ Tendency of Free Trade 
(1846), that Peel’s commercial policy was traceable to the 
negotiations between Solomon and Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Free trade was the true keystone of Manchester policy. 
The Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1820, and its 
first step was to support a petition to the House of 
Commons, which Thomas Tooke drafted upon principles set 
forth in The Wealth of Nations. Here we have the first 
civic expression of adherence to free trade. “That the 
maxim of buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest, which regulates every merchant in his 
individual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best rule 
for the trade of the whole nation,” runs the main proposi- 
tion of the petition. It was completely at variance with 
the more political theory of the protectionist Manchester 
Commercial Society, that had dissolved in 1800. Cobden 
joined the Chamber of Commerce in 1836, and he induced 
it in December 1838 to take a leading part in the free 
trade movement. 
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Beyond all doubt, the predominant factor in identify- 
ing Manchester with that movement was practical. 
Although the Lancashire cotton industry still stood 
supreme, and possessed accumulated capital much in 
excess of all competing manufactures abroad, thinking 
men were beginning to realise that foreign nations would 
not acquiesce for ever in the ambition of England to be 
the world’s workshop. In 1832 the European Continent 
bought as much raw cotton as did England; eleven years 
before it had bought only one-sixth as much. Saxony 
had developed a trade in cotton hosiery four times as 
large as our own, shipping as much to the United States 
as England did to all her over-sea markets. It was 
therefore important to beat down the cost of production 
in Lancashire, and to overthrow every such barrier as the 
corn law which stood in the way. The money value of 
wages might reasonably go down, provided that their 
purchasing power increased. This motive runs through 
most of the oratory and pamphlets with which the 
Manchester school won its hold upon the country. Bright 
argued in the House of Commons that the reduction of the 
cost of production was essential if England was to continue 
her sale of yarn to Russia. Torrens stated that it was 
the one means of preserving the German demand for 
English cotton goods. Muntz said that the manufacturer 
could only hold his own against Continental rivals “ by 
reducing wages to the Continental level.” Rawson told the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce that “the overwhelm- 
ing tide of competition will never ebb, so long as the 
cheap food of the foreigners enables them to work at half 
the money price of labour.” The average weekly wage 
of operatives in France, Germany and Austria in 1844 
_ was 3/113, in England 9/6. By placing the food supplies 
of Poland and the Mississippi valley freely at the disposal 
of the British consumer, the real value of wages might 
remain as great, when nominally much reduced. Herein 
lay the germ of the idea of “fighting hostile tariffs by 
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free imports.” Cobden imagined that within two months 
of the abolition of the corn laws, three loaves could be 
bought with the same money that previously could buy 
but two, and that the price of flour would simultaneously 
fall seventy per cent. Thus the ascendancy of the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry would be safeguarded for ever on 
the bedrock of cheap production. “ Cheapness,’ wrote 
Dunekley in his Charter of the Nation, “is the magic 
power of trade.” 

Manchester politics were long dominated by such views, 
because they represented the interests of the staple trade 
at that time, and because the discontented element among 
the operative class had as yet too little power, or perhaps 
too little knowledge, to take up the protectionist cry that 
the underlying object of free trade was “ decoying the 
labouring poor into the cheap labour trap.” This phrase 
figures in Almack’s Cheap Food and Low Wages, a tract 
of 1844. Its suggestion was inevitably risked by the 
Manchester school when it preached the necessity of 
reducing the cost of production, but :the identification of 
protection with the cause of the landlords of that period 
sufficed to retain the general support of Lancashire wage- 
earners for their employers. Cobden believed that the 
prosperity of the cotton industry would lead to better 
conditions for the operatives, and considered that the 
latter ought to be well satisfied with “abundant and 
untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer leavened with 
a sense of injustice.” 

The Manchester school was no less unhesitating in its 
resistance to the intervention of the state in the manage- 
ment of factories and the regulation of the conditions 
of labour. One of the apologists of the factory system in 
1844 attributed the policy of its assailants to “the most 
morbid horror of England’s commercial greatness.” In 
no other of its aspects was the political theory of Man- 
chester more frankly moulded by practical considerations. 
Employers and, as was proved before the factory commis- 
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sion of 1833, a large body of workers feared that shorter 
hours would mean less wages, and that the curtailment of 
child labour involved less comfort in the home. The 
Manchester politicians contrasted local wages with the 
pittances then paid to agricultural labourers, and pro- 
claimed that “we will hold fast to our liberties” in the 
interest of the whole industrial community. They alleged 
that factory legislation would encourage foreign competi- 
tion. Arguments of all sorts were used to induce the 
wage-earners to share such optimistic individualism. Dr. 
Taylor told the workers of 1844 that the Lancashire 
housewife’s wardrobe “ would have excited the envy of a 
Saxon queen or even a Plantagenet princess.” Cobden 
repeatedly told the operatives that if they found life too 
arduous here, they ought to emigrate to the United States, 
an ideal haven of refuge in the eyes of the cosmopolitan 
politicians of the day. Henry Dunckley painted the 
happiness that would crown the oppressed English opera- 
tive when he became a member of a community “descended 
from the Puritans of the Commonwealth, with whom 
Christianity is a matter of profound conviction.” When 
conditions in Manchester became too wretched, a man was 
always free to go away. If he chose to remain, he had no 
reason to complain. 

History has long since dispelled these teachings of the 
Manchester school. None of its claims courted obloquy 
more. State interference has been justified by the greater 
well-being of the people. It has not checked the making 
of wealth. In 1847 Bright argued in the House of 
Commons that by intervening between employer and 
employed, Parliament would violate “one of the greatest 
privileges and one of the dearest rights” of the workers. 
There is, however, nothing sacred in a man’s right to 
bargain for himself. The slavery that arises out of 
contract may be as bad as the slavery that is inherited as 
a status. Posterity has accepted whole-heartedly the 
views that Lord Shaftesbury put forward in opposition to 
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those then held in Manchester, and has condemned the 
over-work, the child labour, the bad nourishment, the 
unhealthy conditions, which the Manchester school would 
have tolerated, and which have in fact left their marks 
on national physique. Baines, in his thoughtful Social 
State of the Manufacturing Districts (1843), pleaded that 
no government and no laws could reach the root causes of 
poverty, and that a state ought to be very chary in 
impeding the greatest of all British callings, “that 
energetic and persevering industry, which combined with 
the highest mechanical skill, large capital and mercantile 
intellect, constitutes the mainspring of all the foreign 
commerce of England.” In this view there is, of course, 
much truth, but it did not follow that factory inspection 
or the compulsory fencing of machinery was either an 
injury to efficiency, or an excessive limitation of the 
freedom of the subject. 

The same narrowness of vision bladed the Manchester 
school to the uses of colonisation. We have seen how 
little Greater Britain then counted in the commercial 
relations of Lancashire, and the corollary that colonies 
were valueless was accepted by most of the Manchester 
politicians of that unimaginative age. Cobden had no 
wish to precipitate the disruption of the empire, and his 
party had no objection to retain its loyalty by holding its 
affections. They favoured and furthered the adoption 
of colonial self-government. Nevertheless, they looked 
forward without the shghtest dread to the prospect of 
ultimate severance. One customer being as good as 
another, it would not matter so long as Lancashire 
retained the custom of all. “The colonial system, with 
all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people,” 
wrote Cobden in 1842, “can never be got rid of except 
by the indirect process of free trade, which will gradually 
and imperceptibly loose the bonds which unite our 
colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest.” 
Extraordinary indeed must some of the publications of 
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the Manchester men of the time appear to the eyes of a 
generation which knows the sequel. The Anti-Corn Law 
League reprinted a speech of Cobden on Our Colonies in 
1842, in which he proved that their trade was then less 
profitable to England than that of the United States, 
Brazil and Russia, and for that reason deprecated pro- 
viding them with governors, judges, barracks and light- 
houses. The system by which the British government 
discriminated between foreign and colonial products in 
its imposition of import duties, was a constant object of 
attack in Manchester. In The Colonies; are they our best 
Customers? Do they compensate us for shutting off the 
Trade of the Rest of the World? (1844) the 24/- duty 
charged on a hundredweight of colonial sugar was con- 
trasted with the 63/- duty on foreign sugar, the 4d. duty 
on a pound of colonial coffee with the 8d. on foreign. The 
writer argued that our kinsmen over sea deserved no such 
preference, because they stood at the bar of English 
opinion not in their capacity as Britons, but in their 
capacity as buyers. In 1842 their purchases of British 
goods amounted to but £18,261,436 in value, while foreign 
nations bought goods worth £34,119,587. Between 1831 
and 1842 British exports to foreign states had risen 26 per 
cent., to the colonies only five. Greater Britain was 
consequently, in his opinion, but a source of wasted 
anxiety and expenditure, unlike the American republic 
in which there was really “a great nation, which costs us 
not a farthing of expense to govern.” 

This type of thought perverted the political imagination 
of Manchester until the rise of modern Conservatism. 
Bright fancied that the retention of Gibraltar was 
“contrary to every law of morality and honour.’ So 
. entirely destitute was his school of all imperial sentiment 
that we find Prentice calling the colonists “the man- 
stealers of the West Indies,” and Bright repudiating the 
desire to postpone Canadian independence of the Mother 
Country, as “its tariff would not be more adverse to our 
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manufactures than it is now.” Bright indeed was among 
the blindest of Englishmen to the visions opened out by 
the federation of British North America to men like Sir 
John Macdonald, who were perhaps of less natural talent. 
In 1861 he expressed satisfaction with the idea of 
incorporating Canada in one nation with her ancient 
enemy, so that “the whole of that vast continent might 
become one great confederation of states”; and in 1867 
he said that if the Canadians “should prefer to unite 
themselves with the United States, I should not complain 
even of that.” Cobden entirely agreed. “In my opinion,” 
he wrote with melancholy want of insight, “it is for the 
interest of both that we should as speedily as possible 
sever the political thread, by which we as communities 
are connected.” 

Even more misguided were the champions of the 
Manchester school in their hatred of British rule in India. 
Cobden described the position of England in India after 
1858 as “impossible and hopeless.” The average Man- 
chester politician of that day had no conception of what 
our association with India has come to mean to British 
trade, and in the other aspects of the question he had no 
interest. He contemplated without reverence the glorious 
work by which the British in India have converted a vast 
land, peopled by a hundred suffering and oppressed 
nations, into a land of order and good government. As 
late as 1879 Bright ascribed British sovereignty in India 
to the selfishness of “a limited and favoured class,” and 
tried to lure the democracy from facing the grave respon- 
sibilities of a ruling race. “To you, the people, sove- | 
reignty brings expenditure of blood and treasure, increased 
debts and taxes, and adds risk of war in every part of the 
globe.” 

Indifference to the empire was, of course, to some 
extent not peculiar to Manchester. Such destined devotees 
of the imperial ideal as Queen Victoria and Disraeli were 
at one stage no more hopeful or interested than Bright 
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or Cobden. There is remarkably little notice of the 
colonies in the published letters of the Queen. The 
Manchester school, however, persisted in its disbelief 
in the empire long after English public opinion had 
acquired nobler ideals as to the nation’s mission. It was 
enough for its followers that expansion entailed expendi- 
ture upon defence, and often caused war. To them the 
vast and heroic conflicts by which their fellow-countrymen 
had redeemed lands over sea from Spanish or French 
dominion, were only to be judged by their depressing 
effects on English budgets. ‘“‘ Our history for the last two 
hundred years,” said Bright in 1865, “is a record of 
calamitous and, for the most part, unnecessary wars.” 
Such men had no national sentiment. The well-informed 
“ Manchester Man,” who wrote an article on Manchester 
life for Fraser’s Magazine in 18538, said humorously that 
the first remark a Manchester man would make on being 
shown the uniform worn by Nelson at Trafalgar, would 
be to speculate whether it was made at Bradford or in the 
West of England. Bright, without considering how the 
figures reflected on the conditions of English industrial 
life and on the folly of her colonial system, could boast 
that between 1845 and 1859, some 2,325,000 Britons had 
migrated to live among those most formidable of all her 
commercial rivals, “the men who dwell and prosper on 
that continent which the grand old Genoese gave to 
Kurope.”’ 

‘It is beyond all dispute that much of this singular 
policy was due to Lancashire’s trade relations between 
1820 and 1860. So entirely had the cotton output of the 
colonies sunk in contrast with that of the United States 
that in 1834 only 4,000,000 lbs. came to England from the 
former, and 266,750,000 lbs. from the latter. So thor- 
oughly was the supremacy of the English cotton industry 
established in foreign markets that in the same year 
England manufactured 284,500,000lbs. of cotton; France, 
her nearest competitor, but 87,000,000, and the United 
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States 82,500,000. From a business point of view, it did 
not seem to matter where settlers migrated or what 
allegiance they assumed, in face of such a wonderful 


industrial ascendancy. Consequently cosmopolitanism 


was popular. Bright’s noblest language was reserved not 
for his own country, but for the United States. Men 
became apathetic to the greatest glories of their race. 
“Deeds that won the empire” appeared to spell mere 
robbery under arms. Peter Rylands, member for Burnley, 
could talk of “ the selfish, immoral and aggressive”’ policy 
of the makers of Greater Britain. Ernest Jones, whose 
Parlhamentary candidature in 1868 signified the partial 
merger of Chartism in the Radicalism of Manchester, 
wrote of England that “on its colonies, the sun never sets, 
but the blood never dries.”” When we read such phrases 
we need hardly wonder that ne Manchester school has had 
its day. 

There is perhaps more extenuation for the opinions of 
the school on national defence. In the eighteenth century 
peace establishments had been low and cheap. ‘‘ Wars of 
trade”? had been thought remunerative. England, how- 
ever, had learnt from the great war with France the full 
meaning of vast conflicts, and what exhaustion really was. 
The Manchester man during the long peace that inter- 
vened between 1815 and the Crimean War, enjoyed free 
intercourse with all foreign states, and fancied that the 
era of universal peace was at hand. There seemed to be 
no necessity for armaments at all. He forgot how largely 
he owed his signal advantages over continental competitors 
in trade to the soldiers and sailors, who had saved the 
country from invasion. He saw only the more obvious 
benefits of immediate economy, and believed unquestion- 
ably in “peace, retrenchment and reform.” To his 
practical grounds for adherence to a peace policy, the 
leaders of Manchester opinion added an idealism that 
still sheds lustre on their cause. The world is familiar 
with Bright’s great onslaughts on the “ indescribable 
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calamities” of the Russian war, with the beautiful passage 
in which he traced the visitations of the Angel of Death. 
The logical vice of all such oratory was that it might as 
readily apply to the most necessary and honourable of 
defensive wars. If England had always governed her 
conduct by unfaltering pacificism, she would never have 
preserved her shores from invasion, nor rescued Hurope 
from the tyranny of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 

The distaste for all forms of national defence, inspired 
by the Manchester school, was thus based partly on 
economic argument, partly on a rather elusive moral idea. 
“TI see in the free trade principle,’ said Cobden in 1846, 
“that which shall act as the principle of gravitation in 
the universe .... I believe that the desire and motive 
for large and mighty empires, for gigantic armies and 
great navies will die away.” Manchester’s dislike for 
military ideas was prompted originally by the episode of 
Peterloo. The existence of soldiery seemed inconsistent 
with the reign of peaceful commerce and the progress of 
constitutional reform. The religious nonconformity of 
the day served to stimulate the unpopularity of arms. 
Zealots imagined that self-defence by a nation would be 
no longer necessary as soon as the victory of free trade 
insured the coming of “ permanent and universal peace.” 
“As a nation of Bible Christians,’ wrote Heyworth in 
1843, we ought to realise that trade should be “ free as 
the winds of Heaven.” Shrewsbury, the leader of 
Radicalism at Bacup, asserted in his Christian Thoughts 
on Free Trade (1843), that the Manchester school reflected 
the best ideals of the Old Testament, that “ free trade is 
only bringing out a new development of the wonderful 
series of truths, that are recorded in this portion of the 
_word of God.” 

No effort was accordingly spared to undermine the pride 
and interest of the people in the defence of England 
during the supremacy of the Manchester school in 
Lancashire. In 1852 the government tried to enlist an 
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additional number of recruits in the militia, upon which 
the Lancashire Liberals published broadcast an attack on 
flogging in the army, written many years earlier by 
Alexander Somerville, an old soldier who had since won 
some celebrity in journalism. Somerville made a notable 
reply in Cobdenic Policy, the Internal Enemy of England 
(1854), in which he protested against the misuse of his 
pamphlet for an unpatriotic purpose, of which he dis- 
approved. He would have no patience shown to the 
“ Quaker Algerines” of Rochdale. Yet their insistence 
that good men should not join the army sank deep in 
many minds. Children were brought up in ignorance of 
what we now regard as the noblest of national epics. The 
great war, in which England saved herself by her exertions 
and Europe by her example, seemed to the Manchester 
men of 1850 to have been waged in vain. W. J. Fox, 
member for Oldham, had no words sufficiently con- 
temptuous for the generation, which half a century before 
had won for England her great place among the nations. 

Free trade, economy, non-inter'vention abroad, each 
stimulated the local belief in individualism. The Man- 
chester school sought to reduce the functions of govern- 
ment to the narrowest limits. The Manchester man of 
1800 believed in state guidance and corporate organisation. 
The Manchester man of 1840 thought that the individual 
man acting alone was the best pilot of his own destinies. 
“Taisser faire,’ to let things alone, was the only true 
principle in trade. W. R. Greg, a typical Manchester 
employer of the day, placed “industry, frugality, fore- 
thought and prescience’”’ in the first rank of virtues. 
Trade Unionism was thought a danger to society, because 
it fettered the strong and rising worker in the interests 
of the weak. In his Mistaken Aims of the Artizan Class, 
Greg argued that the operative surely served himself and 
the nation better by following his own ends rather than 
by submitting his whole career in life to “the irregular, 
dissolute and discontented ex-workmen, who form the 
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active staff of trades’ unions and delegates.” For such 
disturbers of industry, Cobden and his school had no 
patience. “I would rather live,” he wrote, “ under a Dey 
of Algiers than a Trades Comniittee.” He thought that 
trades unions were “founded upon principles of brutal 
tyranny and monopoly.” The master class was indeed so 
individualistic in temper that even suggested associations 
of employers were long unpopular. They wanted no 
control or combination at all. To succeed in commerce, 
independence was essential. Thomas Ashton, himself an 
employer of exemplary merits, stated their case plainly. 
“The authority of an employer should be absolute. A 
government should be despotic if it would be paternal.” 
The writer of Free Trade and Free Labour (1854) 
regarded the very idea of workmen’s associations as “ evil 
and misguided.” ‘The only means,” he wrote, “by 
which the labourer can permanently and truly increase 
his value is by increasing his productiveness, by raising 
the quantity and quality of his labour.” Nothing is more 
irksome than a scientific half-truth. 

It is, however, only fair to recognise that the Manchester 
school’s dislike to the trade unionist movement was based 
on the utmost sincerity of principle. Self-help and self- 
development were the ideals of the day. To those who 
believed in their excellence, the levelling practices of 
trade unions seemed naturally abhorrent. Nor did they 
feel any toleration for the loose thought and uncertain 
proposals of the early prophets of social revolt. Charles 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke (1849) seemed a mere jumble of 
diatribes toW. R. Greg. The Young England propaganda 
appeared to him to be but “crude and boyish’ dreams 
of fostering thriftlessness by indiscriminate alms. Greg 
argued that what the poor needed was moral training, not 
doles; “a better education to give purer tastes and higher 
aims, strength and sense to withstand temptation.” He 
and other high-minded employers were keenly anxious to 
give their workers every opportunity to learn and to rise, 
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but not at the cost of their sense of responsibility. The 
hard worker must succeed; the wastrel will go to the wall. 
“Nature cures the sins and follies of man by means of 
penalties, which she attaches to them.” It followed that 
the elimination of the unfit was an act of God. 

Harsh as such a conception of industrial life undoubtedly 
was, we cannot but admire the earnest and strenuous type 
that it served to create. That Heaven should only help 
those who help themselves, was a creed characteristic of 
Manchester in the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and the creed was put vigorously into practice. Carlyle, 
writing on Chartism in 1839, thought that “the awakening 
of Manchester on Monday morning at half-past five by 
the clock” and the humming “ of its thousand mills like 
the boom of an Atlantic tide,” were “ sublime as a Niagara 
or more so.” Men who have to fight from infancy against 
the full force of the cosmic process are naturally lacking 
in sympathy and charm of manner. The southerner 
thought Lancashire a savage country. Its people excelled 
in hardihood and endurance. They sought no help from 
either the state or local government, considering that low 
rates more than compensated for the absence of municipal 
benefits. The rates of Manchester averaged 1/63 in the 
pound in 1851, 1/5d. in 1861, 1/1lld. in 1871, and 
synchronised with the lowest possible public taxes. 

Co-operation, which still plays an important part in 
every Lancashire town, dates from 1820. Seventeen 
co-operative societies were founded in Manchester between 
1826 and 1830, and the first co-operative congress was 
held there in 1830. The earliest Manchester store was in 
Ashton Old Road, Openshaw. The success of the Roch- 
dale pioneers of 1844 foreshadowed the foundation of the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society 
by the Roby brotherhood in 1859, and of the North of 
England Wholesale Co-operative Society in 1865. Build- 
ing societies had a great vogue between 1850 and 1860. 
Most typical, however, of all such voluntary expressions 
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of the principle of self-help and self-government, which 
no compulsory and state-organised system can hope to 
emulate, was the rise of friendly societies. Leeds can 
claim to be the birthplace of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, but Manchester became the centre of the 
movement early in the nineteenth century, and from 
Manchester radiated many of the great societies of to-day. 
The Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of 
Oddfellows was founded about 1812 at the Ropemakers’ 
Arms, Salford. The Ashton Unity of the Loyal Order of 
Ancient Shepherds dates from 1827, the Independent 
Order of Rechabites from 1835, the National Independent 
Order of Oddfellows from 1845. These organisations 
embody all that was best in the special type of character, 
which the principles of individualism were calculated to 
produce. 

Nevertheless, a political creed, which was based so 
exclusively on the enterprise of the individual unit, 
involved of necessity the sacrifice of all but the talented 
and industrious. For the weak, the economic doctrines 
of the Manchester school only spelt destruction. They 
had not the vitality to exercise in fact the bargaining 
power, with which theory endowed them so liberally, nor 
the capacity to rise in life, which they were told to 
develop by themselves. In the “hungry forties” they 
consequently perished under the rigour of economic crises, 
which they had not the stamina to weather. The sturdy 
but narrow dogma that rejected all interference by the 
state in dealings between man and man, fell with crushing 
force on the unorganised poor. The sufferings of this 
period that still haunt the memories of the industrial 
north, are to be traced to the iron maxims of the Man- 
chester school, to its love of an abstract freedom, its 
“unimaginative poor law system, its preoccupation with 
phrases and maxims, its want of breadth. 

The absorption of Manchester politicians in the apparent 
needs of the cotton trade necessarily prevented their 
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theories of public conduct from dealing in any adequate 
degree with such aspects of policy as lay beyond the 
horizon of their staple industry. They never troubled 
their minds as to the depopulation of the English country- 
side. Local patriotism was intense, but it was also narrow. 
When Coningsby visited Manchester he was shown the 
wonders of “Mr. Birley’s weaving room,” and told to 
marvel at the “ high pressure ” of life at Bolton and Staly- 
bridge, but he was offered no suggestions of national; as 
distinguished from local, policy by his Liberal friends. 
With free trade and free labour granted to them, the Man- 
chester party asked nothing more from Parliament. Labour 
conditions outside the industrial north did not interest 
them at all. Samuel Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a 
Radical place on record a truly Manchester contempt for 
the “land-tillers”’ of the south, “blind and blundering 
serfs to the landowners, though: the latter knock them 
about like the clods of their own fields.” Cobden stooped 
to abuse “ the helots” of outer England, “ gangs of white 
slaves, marching by hundreds to the hustings to vote at 
the command of their Tory drivers.” The laws, supported 
by such miserable outcasts, “ deprive the people of bread 
and tax their food,” said one tract of 1842. A Voice to 
the Aristocracy by a Christian (1844) described the landed 
gentry as having “ broken down all moral and religious 
restraint in the prostitution of conscience.” Another 
author regarded public schools as insidious pillars of a 
“bloated church establishment,” where aristocratic hire- 
lings taught “the patrician infant to lisp in slavish 
accents.” 

It must be admitted that the leaders of the Manchester 
school encouraged such intolerance towards those types 
of English character, with which Manchester itself was 
unfamiliar. “The Watchman,’ who in a _ pamphlet 
called The Inquirer (1843), compared Cobden favourably 
with “the holy prophet, Nathan,” asked with regard to 
the landed gentry, “ Could not England do without a set 
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of men devoted to cards, chess, dice, foxes, hares, dogs 
horses, guns, carriages, living in all pomp and wealth and 
ease?” The question reflects the attitude of Manchester 
in Cobden’s time to all who enjoyed leisured lives, even 
if they turned their leisure to the noblest uses. He 
himself would never have understood the modern tendency 
to group employers of labour in the same category as 
landowners, and as forming a class apart from what is 
now called “labour.” He hated “the great unpaid” of 
rural England, and reproved one of the Anti-Corn Law 
League’s paid writers for recognising in a chance passage 
the existence of good qualities in any of “the idle, 
fox-hunting peers.” His excessive class-consciousness, 
quickened no doubt in his early life by the social] aloofness 
of the squires around Midhurst, was assimilated in the 
doctrines of his school, and helped to keep them narrow. 

The Manchester school dominated Manchester from 
about 1820 until about 1860. It was shaken by Bright’s 
defeat at the polls in 1857, but not shattered. The victors 
of that election were Palmerstonian Liberals, but they 
were none the less believers in Cobden’s main principles. 
No Conservative was returned for Manchester until Mr. 
Hugh Birley was successful in 1868, and even in our own 
day many of the doctrines of the Manchester school can 
still find strenuous local champions. 

So much of the individualism, on which the school was 
founded, was bound to make it unpopular, that we have 
to ask how it was able to hold the field so long. Its 
endurance was owing to the steady progress of the staple 
trade, which made reformers hesitate to revolt, and to a 
less extent, it was due to public preoccupation with con- 
stitutional changes. The demand for Lancashire cotton 
goods grew year by year, followed inevitably by the 
utilisation of more and more capital and labour. Those 
who were interested in maintaining the exclusion of state 
interference from the free course of industry, had a strong 
case in its prosperity against any change in policy. The 
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population of Manchester and Salford rose from 318,207 
in 1841 to 390,905 in 1851, 441,171 in 1861, and 475,990 
in 1871. The natural wealth of England in coal and iron 
became more abundantly than ever before placed at the 
service of the cotton trade. Like all other manufactures, 
its development was in reality largely independent of the 
economic and fiscal conditions, which the current political 
faith sought to uphold in its behalf. The numerous 
subsidiary or allied industries that grew up in the 
northern and eastern outskirts of Manchester, engineering, 
chemical, locomotive, machine and boiler-making, all 
increased the local advantages in respect of the means of 
production. The railway lines opened between Man- 
chester and Liverpool in 1830, Manchester and Birming- — 
ham and London in 1837, Manchester and Bolton in 1838, 
Manchester and Leeds in 1840, were forerunners of the 
vast later-day network of railways and canals, that has so 
greatly helped the district to derive full benefit from its 
natural geographical advantages. Gas was used for 
lighting mills. The rise of joint-stock companies facili- 
tated the growth of large concerns. 

At the same time, the cotton supply and the demand for 
cotton manufactures were alike increased. From 1823 
Egyptian cotton was utilised, 67,400 bags being imported 
in 1850. By that year the importation of Indian cotton 
had risen to 828,800 bags. Chemical inventions had 
immensely improved the processes of bleaching. The 
opening out of foreign markets hardly ceased during the 
first sixty years of the century. Spanish America became 
a great market after it threw off Spanish sovereignty. 
Manchester goods were bought in profusion and in their 
finished state in every market of the Continent. At a 
time when Brazil was deemed by Bright to be compara- 
tively a better customer for cotton goods than India, no 
championship of the empire was likely to move the 
practical minds of Manchester men. British colonies 
were negligible. In 1835, the whole of Greater Britain, 
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exclusive of India, bought but £700,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures fron England, while Germany bought them 
t» the value of £3,155,924, the United States £2,729,480, 
Holland £1,840,841, Brazil £1,501,689, Russia £1,479,707. 
Classes untouched by the social evils involved by “laisser 
faire,” and blind te its moral and political failings, were 
naturally satisfied with a condition of affairs so remunera- 
tive and apparently so permanent. They did not look 
far ahead, and their political tenets hardened into dogmas. 

Hence arose a singular intolerance towards all expres- 
sions of opinion antagonistic to Manchester principles. 
These principles had been called into being, wrote “A 
Watchman” in 1848, “to the comfort of God’s people 
_under all their sufferings.” Their opponents were there- 
fore dupes at best. Dunckley, whose prize essay, The 
Charter of the Nation, reflects in its sincerity and 
eloquence the best qualities of the Manchester school, 
could only scold the English agriculturalists for their 
dislike to free trade. Cobden had thought of pacifying 
them by the delusive plea that the cost of freight and 
transport would afford them a natural protection for all 
time. Dunckley’s argument was franker. He wrote that 
foreign competition was “a wholesome ordeal for them ” ; 
it ought to make them work harder. His advice to the 
laborious and unlettered farmer of the day is delightfully 
typical of the Manchester economist. ‘The farmer must 
become a man of science. Mere manual dexterity, 
hereditary maxims, or even industrial experience, will not 
suffice for the exigencies of the time. Ile must be 
familiar with chemistry, an intelligent student of the 
writings of Liebig and Faraday.” Here indeed we have 
optimism untempered by humour. We need hardly 
wonder at the revolt against the arid maxims that inspired 
it. 

So wonderfully, however, did the doctrines of the 
Manchester school grip the intellect of Lancashire during 
the period of individualism, that they developed into a 
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scheme of political conduct, comparable only with a 
religion in the dogmatism of its postulates and the 
serenity of its generalisations. Men saw in its code of 
public action the coming order of the universe. The 
famous boast that “what Lancashire thinks to-day, 
England will think to-morrow,’ was given the tone and 
colour of a Crusader’s watchword. To Bright, the cause 
he advocated represented an essential element in human 
duty. His work in the world was, in his eyes, nothing 
less than warfare against men who would designedly 
“arrest the bounty of heaven, and doom the children of 
our common Father, by hundreds of thousands, to intoler- 
able suffering.” Marshall, in a celebrated tract of 1842, 
in which he claimed to explain the free trade position as 
“tested by the experiences of Jesus Christ,” wrote of 
protection that “the hght of Christianity will dissolve it, 
as the rising sun, the morning cloud and the early dew.” 
Dunckley, with entire sincerity, fancied that his economic 
creed was “the embodiment of the Christian thought that 
men are brothers.” Thus was “laisser faire” justified. 
The most wonderful achievement of the Manchester school 
was that it could instil in the hearts of its supporters a 
faith so arrogant and unthinking. 
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VG 
THe Humanirartan REVOLT. 


WE have seen that the Manchester school was founded 
on no philosophical speculation, but was simply evolved 
by the vicissitudes of the Manchester trade. Manchester 
men have always been too shrewd and alert to enslave 
themselves readily to mere doctrines. Bright’s influence 
as an exponent of what was practically expedient, was 
wider than his influence as a moralist. Individualism in 
all its phases was bred by the lessons of experience. It 
has lost its hold on political thought not on account of 
its theoretic defects, but of the practical ills that it 
involved. Disillusion has led to revolt. 

The first portion of the Manchester creed to be repu- 
diated in England was its resistance to factory legislation. 
Manchester itself came eventually to join in such repudia- 
tion. Humanity conquered the dictates of economic 
principle. Greater knowledge threw doubts even upon 
the soundness of the principle itself. Bracing as was the 
“laisser faire”? atmosphere to men of sufficient calibre to 
work out their own salvation, it weighed pitilessly on the 
weak. Rather than “ foster the feeble,” the individualist 
state would have hastened their downfall. Parliament 
has indeed travelled far from the Manchester ideal of a 
debating body, which should only legislate as a last 
resource, and whose chief mission is to practise economy. 
‘The social conscience of Manchester has moved no less a 
distance since the days when “ millocrats,’ as they were 
called, dictated their politics to the people, and applied 
inferences that might have been drawn from Zhe Origin 
of Species to the conditions of industrial life. Even 
political economists have abandoned their figment of “the 
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economic man.” ‘Trade union leaders have forgotten how 
Francis Place, one of their own early heroes, condoned 
long hours in mills because “all legislative interference 
must be pernicious,’ and sanctioned the practice of 
truck, because “ everyone should be at liberty to make his 
own bargain in the best way he can.” 

The first cause of the decline of the Manchester school 
was thus its incapacity to maintain a standard of living 
among the poor, proportionate to their claims upon a 
civilised and wealthy community. From the early days 
of the industrial revolution, observers like Dibdin (1788) 
and Newte (1791) noted the growing gulf between employer 
and employed, and the elimination of the small capitalist. 
In spite of the splendid growth of the cotton trade in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, manual labourers 
throughout Lancashire had little share in the consequent 
profits, because of the great influx of labour from other 
districts. While political economists justified their science 
by a wilderness of statistics, social students saw with 
horror how the accumulation of wealth was being accom- 
panied by the degradation of labour. Though most of 
the representative leaders of the Manchester working 
class of the period fancied that their great hope lay in 
political reforms, and in those famous “six points” of 
the People’s Charter, that leave’ us now so cold, the voice 
of the social reformer was raised in Sybil and Past and 
Present, in Mary Barton and Hard Times, in Alton Locke 
and Unto this Last. 

“Deliver me these rickety, perishing souls of infants, 
and let your cotton trade take its chance,’ wrote Carlyle 
in 1843. ‘There was an amazing callousness in the 
toleration, that Lancashire opinion granted to the horrors 
of child slavery during the long years before Lord Shaftes- 
bury won his battle. They dated from the first years of 
the factory system. The author of An Important Crisis 
in the Calico and Muslin Manufactory explained rejoiced 
that 101,000 children, “that formerly subjected the 
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country to a great expense in rearing to maturity,” could 
be so profitably exploited in the cotton mills of 1788. 
“ Large families in this place-are no incumbrance,” wrote 
Arthur Young of Manchester in 1771; “all are set to 
work.” A local writer of 1784 stated with unconscious 
irony that “ parents should give their children food before 
they send them to their work.” Tour shillings a week 
compensated a father for the wreck of his child’s phy- 
sique. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, while 
Manchester Whigs were agitating for slave emancipation 
abroad, and the right to be represented in Parliament at 
home, droves of boys and girls, aged six or seven, used 
to be sent to the Manchester mills from the poorhouses 
and orphanages of the unenlightened south. The curicus 
may read in A Memoir of Robert Blencoe, an Orphan Boy, 
sent from the Workhouse of St. Pancras at Seven Years 
of Age to endure the Horrors of a Cotton Mill (1832), a 
record of the cruelty of that iron age. He will read how 
children had to toil sixteen hours a day without food, how 
vices were screwed on to the ears and noses of victims by 
way of punishment, how boys and girls were crippled for 
life without a chance of compensation. The most amazing 
feature of this tract is that Blencoe himself not only 
survived such misery, but lived, like Darius Clayhanger, 
to become a small capitalist employer. In men of this 
type there must have been fibre indeed. 

Time somewhat softened these terrible conditions, but 
factory legislation was the only real cure. The early 
Factory Acts did not free the children. In 1835, though 
thirty-three years had passed since the first of the series, 
4,528 boys and 3,669 girls between the ages of eight and 
twelve were still employed in the 1,262 cotton mills of 
the country. The proportion of children under thirteen 
to the total number of mill operatives so engaged sank 
from 13 to 3} per cent. between 1835 and 1844, but long 
hours, unhealthy air, avoidable physical injuries, and a 
dreary scarcity of holidays still marked all industrial life. 
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“ But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the pleyine of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 

All the political triumphs of the Manchester school faded 
before this bight. The operative’s thirst for knowledge, 
which then ered so striking a part in Manchester life, 
and left its mark in the Atheneum (1839) and the 
Parthenons, Lyceums and Mechanics’ Institutes of the 
period, could secure nothing for his young family. A 
government report of February 1839, has immortalised 
numerous certificates of merit, attested by teachers’ marks 
of crosses, which represented distinction won by pupils, 
then “taught” in the coal-holes of factories by persons 
absolutely illiterate. In 1861, out of 104,000 children 
between the ages of 3 and 12 in Manchester and Salford, 
49,000 attended no school. In 1867 a paper read to the 
Social Science Association stated that one half of the 
women in Manchester and one-third of the men could not 
read. 

The economic position of the adult worker was long 
comparatively little better than that of the child. The 
average weekly earnings of the Lancashire handloom 
weaver, which had risen in the early days of the industrial 
revolution, sank, according to Professor Smart, from 13/3 
in 1800 and 13/10 in 1802 to 10/6 in 1806, 6/7 in 1808, 
6/4 in 1812, 5/2 in 1816, and 4/31 in January 1817, while 
the cost of living rose during several years of this appall- 
ing period. Into the dismal streets that had arisen round 
the Manchester mills, drifted thousands of Irish imm1- 
grants in search of a livelihood, with squalid standards of 
comfort. Four-sevenths of the applicants for poor law 
relief in Manchester in 1816 were Irishmen. ‘“ Ireland,” 
wrote Dr. Kay in his Moral and Physical Conditions of 
the Working Classes in Manchester (1832), “has poured 
forth the most destitute of her hordes to supply the 
constantly increasing demand for labour.” Vicissitudes, 
from which even the cotton trade is not exempt, fell with 
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crushing severity on this ill-paid and overstocked labour 
market. Kay described the close, damp cellars in which 
the working families of Newton, Ancoats and All Saints 
dragged out wretched lives. Gaskell’s Manufacturing 
Population of England (1833) only emphasised the same 
story. In 1838 the Manchester and Salford Town Mission 
reported with the exultation of martyrs that its agents 
had been “ stoned, threatened with death, surrounded with 
mobs, seriously bruised, and more than once they have 
narrowly escaped with their lives” in the mean streets of 
the two towns. In the same year the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society reported that some 14,960 persons lived in 
cellars in the town, and that in most houses there were 
more than three persons to each bed. Léon Faucher, a 
sympathetic French critic of Manchester in 1844, drew a 
no less lurid picture of penury and discomfort. Parks, 
theatres, and music halls were still to be. The beerhouse 
was a man’s one refuge from monotonous toil. The Irish- 
men’s cellar dwellings were unspeakable. Turniture was 
aluxury. Sundays were insufferable; even the cemeteries 
were closed. 

To the doctrinaires of the Manchester school, such evils 
were the regrettable accompaniments of civilisation, and 
in no way necessitated interference by the state. Their 
system opened every career to free competition. If the 
race was to the swift and the battle to the strong, the slow 
and weak were unfit to make claims upon the pity of 
society. The best representative of the Manchester man 
triumphed over every difficulty, and Jabez Clegg, the 
Manchester Man of Mrs. Banks, was true to type. Our 
own generation may indeed well envy his robust initiative. 
He undertook his own education, enriched family life by 
a strenuous simplicity, fought heartily against all “ taxes 
on knowledge,” made Manchester a borough in October 
1838, and a city in March 1853, built up its commercial 
greatness, laid the foundations of its University. Faucher 
saw in such men “an incomparable race, rude but not 
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gross, reflective and persevering, inventive, enterprising 
and indefatigable.” They were mainly, however, of the 
earth earthy. Cobden himself admitted in 1832 that they 
had “ but one opinion or criterion of a man’s ability, the 
making of money.” 

Consequently their opposition to all forms of social 
legislation proposed in the interests of the weak, was keen 
and consistent. Even the workers were not of one mind. 
They knew their wages were much higher than the 
agricultural labourer’s, and feared that the curtailment of 
hours might mean lower pay. Joseph Shipley, a strike 
leader of the day, gave evidence against the Factory Acts. 
Publicists strove to avert public pressure by quoting 
Adam Smith’s words against interference between man 
and man, each the best judge of how to apply his own 
capital and labour. It was their only answer to the Song 
of the Shirt (1843), or to Dr. Clay’s report that out of six 
hundred Manchester girl sempstresses, one hundred and 
fifty had distorted spines, and that he knew one case where 
seven girls worked in a gas-lit room ‘gh yards square from 
five in the morning until nearly mignon 

The humanitarian revolt hardly needs further explana- 
tion. It did not arise originally in Manchester; but it 
reached the city in time, and was in no little degree 
answerable for the overthrow of the Manchester school in 
1868. The leaders of the school themselves never faltered. 
As late as 1884, Bright wrote in an unrepentant letter 
that “I still hold the opinion that to limit by law the 
time during which adults may work is unwise, and in 
many cases oppressive.” Few faiths have died harder. 

Historians have often told the story of factory legisla- 
tion. There is no need here to do more than record briefly 
its main episodes. The provisions of the Factory Act of 
1819 only became realities when the Act of 1833 insured 
their enforcement by government inspectors. In 1844 
night work was limited to adult males only, and children 
between eight and thirteen years of age were given a six 
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and a half hours’ working day. Fuielden’s Ten Hour Act 
of 1847, practically the replica of a bill thrown out in 
1844, was carried against bitter opposition. After Ist 
May 1848, ten hours a day and fifty-eight a week became 
the legal limits for the labour of women operatives and 
of young persons between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. In 1850 further relief was granted. Conser- 
vative governments were responsible for the Factory 
Act Extension Act of 1867 and for Mr. Cross’s Consolida- 
tion Act of 1878, which marked the culmination of the 
humanitarian revolt against “ laisser faire.” 

Each of the Factory Acts before 1867 had been resisted 
by the representatives of the Manchester school. Stephens, 
Sadler, Oastler, Fielden generally inclined to Toryism 
and protection. They had no great following in Man- 
chester. Lord Shaftesbury was supported by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners in 1845, 
but in the main, working men were then absorbed in their 
fight for political reforms, and hardly grasped the barren- 
ness of such reforms when unaccompanied by social better- 
ment. The members for Manchester and Salford, elected 
on a limited franchise and themselves usually associated 
with the cotton manufacture, were accordingly consistent 
and forcible spokesmen of undiluted individualist ideas. 
The student can trace in the pages of Hansard their 
hostility to state intervention in the conditions of labour. 
The Act of 1833 was said to add “ fetter to fetter, and 
trammel to trammel, on the industry and the energy and 
the enterprise of the country.” Bright called the bill of 
1844 a piece of “ miserable legislation on principles false 
and mischievous,” and Fielden’s Act of 1847 “one of the 
worst measures ever passed.” The answer of W. B. 
Ferrand to his arguments in the House of Commons justly 
ascribed the apathy thus felt by Manchester towards the 
needless sufferings of its workers, to the enslavement of its 
intellect by unsubstantial “ principles of political economy 
invented to rob the operatives of protection.” 
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The success of the Tory movement in favour of factory 
legislation was largely responsible for the existence of 
“the Conservative working man” after the Reform Act 
of 1867. Bright had thought that he could not possibly 
exist; and indeed it would have been hard for the 
reactionary Toryism of the period, hating, as it did, the 
extension of the franchise and the removal of class 
disabilities, to have enlisted such a type among its sup- 
porters but for the claims of the social idealists who 
leavened its ranks. The seeds of the Conservative ten- 
dency that influenced Manchester politics so strongly 
between 1868 and 1905, were sown when Sybil drew 
attention to the claims of “ suffering millions,” and when 
Coningsby discovered that Manchester, besides being “the 
most wonderful city of modern times,” was also “develop- 
ing classes, whose power was imperfectly recognised in 
the constitutional scheme, and whose duties in the social 
system seemed altogether omitted.” 

The consequent change in the political theory of Man- 
chester was in no way confined, however, to one political 
party. Not a vestige of the old dislike of government 
interference on behalf of the weak has for many years 
even tinged the politics of Manchester Liberals. The 
Radicals of the early “ fifties ” were already in full revolt 
against “laisser faire.” Dickens’ Household Words con- 
tained articles and poems more pungent and powerful in 
guiding public opinion than any of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
speeches. The wage-earners began to turn from the 
exclusively political programme of the Charter to thoughts 
of economic emancipation. Public-spirited men of every 
class began to recognise the national evils that flowed 
from sacrificing well-being to an abstract liberty. Queen 
Victoria’s description of the Manchester crowd, which 
welcomed her in October 1851, as “a very intelligent but 
painfully unhealthy-looking population,’ would hardly 
appeal to the pioneers of more enlightened views of self- 
government and civic responsibilities. 
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The conversion of Manchester to more humanitarian 
ideas than the “ laisser faire” doctrinaires could accept, 
was quickened, like other conversions in its history, by 
practical reasons. Hxperience proved that the regula- 
tion of factories led to better work and better wages, 
greater production and greater markets, not, as the 
Manchester school had predicted, to economic ruin. In 
Bright’s own mill at Rochdale the wages of a cardloom 
worker rose from 8/- a week, which was the standard 
between 1820 and 1833, to 8/6 in 1844, and 9/6 in 1846. 
Between 1850 and 1865 the number of spindles in Lanca- 
shire went up from 17,099,231 to 30,387,267, and between 
1844 and 1860 wages rose from ten to twenty per cent., 
while owing to the increased output of gold, the cost of 
living remained almost stationary. 

This revolution in the political theory of Manchester 
was naturally accompanied by a great development of 
social service, seeking to repair the ravages caused by 
industrial anarchy. Few aspects of the city’s hfe during 
the last half-century are more admirable than its efforts 
to improve and brighten the hard lot of the poor. The 
master class has consistently furthered the promotion of 
all philanthropic and educational causes. They have 
fully assimilated the current English views of the later 
nineteenth century, which gave the unsystematic benevo- 
lence of the individualist era, the method and co-ordination 
that are essential to real efficiency. Manchester always 
had the raw material of intellectual eminence. Faucher 
noticed the eagerness for knowledge that marked the 
artisan of 1844, his delight in chemistry, his pleasure in 
Chambers’s Journal. In no centre was the utilitarianism 
of Smiles’ Selp Help and Thomas Cooper’s Triwmphs of 
Perseverance and Enterprise more strenuously put into 
‘practice. Men of that generation, however, had wasted 
much of their talent in fads. Their children turned the 
same ambitions to more definite purposes, developed the 
fine voluntaryism which gave rise to the cherished de- 
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nominational schools of the district, into more organised 
effort, and upon the Owens College of 1851 built the 
modern University of Manchester. 

With no less unanimity, Manchester men abandoned 
their apathy towards questions of housing and public 
health. The translator of Faucher’s description of 
Manchester boasted that its civilisation was “not fettered 
with the chains of restrictive legislation.” Within thirty 
years of that date, Manchester accepted the great mass of 
education, public health, mining, merchant shipping and 
labour legislation with no less willingness than did the 
rest of England. The growing Conservatism of Man- 
chester, as represented by the return to Parliament of 
men like Mr. Birley and Mr. Callender, and the growth 
of newspapers like the Courier, owed much to the shifting 
of public interest from the Parliamentary and constitu- 
tional reforms, with which Gladstone’s name is imperish- 
ably associated, to homelier social legislation. Disraeli’s 
“policy of sewage” was typical of the coming age. We 
should now call it the gospel of, public health. Like 
compulsory education, it represented a new outlook on 
politics,—the recognition that democracy, in itself, was 
no guarantee of popular welfare. Incidentally it involved 
the fall of the Manchester school. 
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Tue absorption of the leading representatives of labour 
in the first half of the nineteenth century in programmes 
of political reform, is a striking proof of the influence of 
theorists upon men of action. Cobbett’s view that the 
amendment of England’s constitutional system, by admit- 
ting the great industrial towns to their due share of power, 
would in itself suffice to remedy social ills, was charac- 
teristic of the time. From the hard days of the French 
war until the final Chartist catastrophe of 1848, the 
keenest thinkers in the ranks of the wage-earners imagined 
that their salvation lay in the remodelling of the consti- 
tution. They were wrong. The Reform Act of 1832 was 
a blessing to the middle class. The free trade movement 
was, as Cobden admitted in 1842, “a middle class agita- 
tion.” The manual labourer was certainly not directly 
benefited by the former, and but indirectly and to a 
qualified extent, by the latter. Yet he acquiesced without 
a murmur in much of the individualistic doctrine, that 
depicted these events as adequate measures for the better- 
ment of the English poor. In the language of later day 
politics, his energies were “side-tracked” into purely 
constitutional propaganda. He took his tenets on econo- 
mics usually from the leaders of the Manchester school, 
and was amazingly slow in recognising that combination 
would prove of more use to him than an abstract liberty. 
_ Manchester artisans thus long professed a_ political 

faith akin to that of their employers, with only an added 
flavour of Radicalism. They did not dissent from the 
more fundamental individualism of the master class. 
They were political reformers many years before they 
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became trade unionists. The Hampden clubs and Con- 
stitutional Societies of the early years of the century 
hardly discussed practical economics. ‘The “blanketeers” 
of 1817 were inspired exclusively by the dream of man- 
hood suffrage. At the “ Peterloo” meeting in 1819, the 
flags of the demonstrators were adorned with such mottos 
as ‘‘ Hqual Representation or Death,” “Annual Parlia- 
ments and Liberty or Death,” “A Free Representation,” 
“No Boroughmongers,” and “No Boroughmongering.” 
The craving “ for a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” 
though far more fundamental, was inarticulate. The six 
points of the Charter, which thrilled the Kersal Moor 
mass meeting of 1838 and the secret clubs of Ancoats 
and Oldham Road, are now mainly commonplaces of our 
political system, entirely remote, in most men’s judgment, 
from the forces which really determine work and wages. 
They were not, of necessity, conditions precedent to social 
reform, as the Chartists seem to have believed. The union 
of operatives to effect by common bargaining what: 
individual effort could not do, was then much less present 
in men’s minds than the magic of vote by ballot, manhood 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and payment of mem- 
bers. Sir Robert Peel told Queen Victoria that the 
Manchester disturbances of 1842 arose from no social. 
distress. The claims of labour played no direct part in 
determining the course of English politics. The influ- 
ence exercised by the Manchester school upon a working: 
class so pinched by poverty and want of organisation as. 
the Manchester operatives of the “ forties,’ was calculated 
to make the less competent among them despair. “ Every 
man will more certainly choose that which is best for 
himself than another man can do for him.” Individual 
liberty to dispose of a man’s talents to his own best: 
advantage is “the lifespring of manliness and morality.” 
These are typical maxims from Free Trade and Free: 
Labour (1854), which claimed that “ free trade and free 
labour are the twin watchwords of our future prosperity.” 
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The Chartists stood aloof from the free trade movement; 
Feargus O’Connor fought unskilfully against it. None of 
them, however, thought of making their own partisans a 
really effective force in dealing with industrial questions. 
Their work ran to seed amid a wilderness of unpractical 
visions,—communism, land nationalisation, the putting an 
end to what Ernest Jones called “ class monopoly.” 
Trade Unionism rose in Manchester independently of 
all political parties, but no force was more effectual in 
dislodging the principles of “Jlaisser faire” from their 
supremacy over political theory. A worsted smallware 
weavers’ society was formed at Manchester in 1747, a 
cotton spinners’ union in 1795, and a calico printers’ lodge 
flourished in 1815. Yet at the time of the relaxation of 
the law against combinations in 1825, the movement was 
still immature. A succession of futile strikes impressed 
upon the workers the poverty of the purely political 
panaceas held out to them by the Manchester school. 
Encouraged by the timid and wholly inadequate act of 
1825, which exempted operatives from punishment for 
engaging in combinations and strikes, a “grand, general 
union of cotton spinners” enjoyed a short vogue between 
1829 and 1831. A “national society for the protection 
of labour” anticipated the later day idea of “ solidarity ” 
between 1830 and 1832. In 1833 we find Manchester 
described as “the fountain head of the lodges.” Yet the 
prejudice against combinations of labour was great. A 
Short Address to Workmen on Combinations to raise 
Wages (1831) pointed out that industrial distress “is the 
lot belonging to the uncertainties of all human affairs, 
which no wisdom in a government can prevent, and no 
charity wholly alleviate.” It followed, according to this 
view, that no human arrangement ought to clog the free 
ambit of demand and supply. Years afterwards, John 
Stuart Mill still held that any rise in money wages, forced 
artificially by trade unions, would not increase their real 
purchasing power. Moreover, the frequent misjudgments 
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of the early unions and their common recourse to coercive 
methods against “ knobsticks,” then the slang synonym 
for non-unionists, intensified the gloomy colours in which 
they were painted by the imaginative. 

Two causes contributed to the rise of Trade Unionism 
after 1846 and to the breach between its adherents and 
the followers of the Manchester school. In the first place, 
the removal of the corn laws in 1846 and the subsequent 
destruction of the great bulk of English import duties, 
naturally failed to fulfil the golden promises that had 
preceded these events. The clouds that had previously 
overshadowed “ millions of suffering families” were not 
instantaneously dispersed. The volume of distress and 
misery in Manchester remained considerable. Through- 
out the century, the city became much less a manufactur- 
ing centre than it had been. Weaving gravitated to the 
north of Lancashire, fine spinning to Bolton, other 
spinning work to the towns of south Lancashire and north 
Cheshire. The silk manufacture, which had been estab- 
lished in Manchester in 1819 and risen to prosperity, sank 
steadily after the French treaty of 1860. A large 
residuum of casual unskilled labour remained in Man- 
chester, for which its mercantile and financial development 
offered much narrower prospects of regular employment. 
Wages did not rise between 1846 and 1852, and in 1861 
their purchasing power was the same as it had been in 
1850. By 1872 they attained a level some thirty per 
cent. higher than in the most flourishing Continental 
states, but they were in no way disproportionate to the 
contemporaneous rise in the local standards of comfort. 
The price of bread did not fall appreciably after 1846 
until 1878, when the effects of cheapened transit, new 
areas of corn supply, and mechanical improvements, 
became felt at last. In 1855 and 1856 the price of bread 
was higher than it had been since 1815, and in 1867 the 
four pound loaf cost 23d. more than it cost in 1845. 

The wage-earning class thus slowly realised that the 
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Manchester school’s theory as to the individual being the 
wisest master of his own fate was inadequate. Parliamen- 
tary reforms alone were insufficient to insure to a worker 
the bargaining power, which he required to secure good 
conditions. The foundation of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers in 1851 and of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners in 1860 reflected a change of view 
among the operatives of Manchester. Politically, the rise 
of such organisations involved a remarkable divergence 
between the ideas of working men and of the majority 
of the master class, who then represented the Liberalism 
of the Manchester school. Trade Unionism was irrecon- 
cileable with “laisser faire.” Its followers pressed 
strongly in 1867 for the establishment of courts of 
conciliation by Parliament, and rightly attached immense 
importance to the influence of labour combinations upon 
the conditions and payment of work. Supporters of 
“ laisser faire,” on the other hand, deemed that all classes 
were better served by the natural play of supply and 
demand. Their case was aptly argued in C. W. Felt’s 
Free Labour the first Condition of Free Trade (1870), 
when artificial means for forcing up wages, repellant to 
“the grand conceptions of Adam Smith and Richard 
Cobden,” were alleged to defeat their own ends by raising 
prices. “The only protection the English workman 
needs,” wrote Felt, “is from his own vices.” If this was 
really true, any meddling by “delegates” and men’s 
officials in the internal economy of a trade was a violation 
of a healthy freedom. Henry Dunckley in his tract on 
Strikes (1853) wrote that “the complete emancipation of 
industry not only includes the overthrowing of trades 
unions, but the entire repeal of what are known as trade 
laws.” A mass of tracts, written between 1830 and 1875 
and ranging from A Bit of a Talk between a Turn-out and 
One who has gone back to Work (1842) to alarmist 
Employers’ Reasons for not granting the Saturday Half- 
Holiday (1872), betoken the same jealousy of Unionism. 
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The breach between two such radically different views as 
to the relationship of employer and employed, gradually 
involved political alienation. The Manchester worker of 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century was either 
a Conservative or a Radical. He had nothing either of 
the Whig or the individualist, except in his adherence to 
the free trade ideas, which the latter had instilled with 
most ability and most success in the political thought of 
the community. 

Secondly, social cleavage intensified the drift of the 
working class from the principles held by the Manchester 
school. Personal contact between the free trade magnate 
and the operative of the mid-century was rare. Canon 
Parkinson of Broughton asserted in 1841 that there was 
far less intercourse between a cotton spinner or calico 
printer and his men than there had been between George 
ITI. and the meanest errand boy at his palace. Man- 
chester was, in his judgment, “the most aristocratic town 
in England.” John Thornton in Worth and South (1854), 
speaking as Mrs. Gaskell’s ideal type of an employer, 
described all suggestions for avoiding strikes as hopeless, 
“unless the working out of such institutions bring the 
individuals of the different classes into actual personal 
contact. Such intercourse is the very breath of life.” 
The loss of the sense of common interests was socially 
disastrous, for it was the underlying cause of a long series 
of unhappy strikes and struggles. Politically, it meant 
the complete severance between the champions of indi- 
vidualism and the believers in the new idea of labour 
combinations. Years before such severance became a fact, 
Disraeli’s insight had perceived that the extension of the 
suffrage would not necessarily enure to the benefit of 
orthodox Liberalism, and that out of the incipient 
Socialism of the badly led Chartists there might evolve 
the more stable attributes of Tory democracy. Endymion 
was told by a Manchester overlooker that “ there are worse 
things than the corn laws ...I mean the laws that 
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secure the accumulation of capital, by which means the 
real producers become mere hirelings, and really are little 
better than slaves.” In the absence of any articulate 
Socialism, Disraeli’s own policy sufficed to win over such 
thinkers from the individualistic Liberalism of Bright 
and Cobden. The Reform Act of 1867 was, on the part 
of Disraeli, no leap in the dark. 


Thus the revolt of labour against the “laisser faire” 
creed of Manchester synchronised with the conversion of 
the city to Conservatism. From 1868 to 1906 the repre- 
sentation of Manchester and Salford inclined more to be 
Conservative than Liberal. The democracy, called into 
being by the Reform Act of 1867, was antagonistic to the 
individualism which reigned in Manchester before. That 
the Conservative party should have thus gained for so 
long a period by reason of the changed conceptions of the 
working class, was due largely to the entirely non-partisan 
character of the trade unions. Liberalism being identified 
with “laisser faire,” and direct “ labour” representation 
being then beyond the contemplation of practical politics, 
there was nothing whatever in the trade unionist position 
inconsistent with the social policy, by which Disraeli 
appealed to popularity in Manchester. Men remembered 
well the morasses of pure politics in which Chartism had 
floundered, and which had endangered the very existence 
of labour combinations. They lent their support willingly 
to a party which helped the trade unionist bodies by 
legislation in 1875, and which preached that there was 
more pressing necessity for social redress than for amend- 
ments in the form and structure of England’s constitu- 
tional system. 


The non-partisan nature of early Manchester Trade 
Unionism is beyond all dispute. It aimed to regulate the 
relations of employers and employed by the adoption of 
common rules, and simultaneously to furnish the worker 
with the blessings of provident and benefit clubs. So 
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long as it adhered to these objects, it secured the confi- 
dence and discipline of its adherents. 

The Manchester and Salford Trades Council, founded 
in 1866, was expressly designed to watch over trade 
interests, and to abstain from acquiring any “ party 
political character.” It is ironical to contrast this austere 
purpose with its later development into the headquarters 
of local Socialism, but the change came only after many 
years. The non-political and entirely unsectarian nature 
of the Manchester unions, during the happiest period of 
their history, illustrates aptly the unanimity with which 
great classes in the community came to renounce the 
Manchester school’s condemnation of all interference in 
relations between man and man. The dethronement of 
individualism has emancipated labour. 
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VII. 
Tuer IwperraAtist REVOLT. 


Tue conversion of Manchester from its belief in abstinence 
from empire-building and in non-intervention abroad, to a 
renewed faith in a spirited colonial and foreign policy is 
extremely suggestive. That it took place is quite unques- 
tionable. Bright’s attitude towards the Crimean War led 
to his defeat in March 1857. The Egyptian policy of the 
Gladstonian ministry of 1880-5 and the adoption of Home 
Rule measures by the Liberal party brought about the 
strong Conservative preponderance in the Parliamentary 
representation of Manchester between 1886 and 1906. 
The South African War confirmed it. The reasons for 
the conversion are twofold. Imperialism was partly the 
result of merely sentimental instincts. In part it was 
based on business considerations. 

The first phase of the imperialist revolt was thus simply 
the reassertion of national patriotism against the cosmo- 
politan ideal of a universal brotherhood among men, 
which the Manchester school had sincerely regarded as an 
objective of practical politics. Greater knowledge, 
emanating from better education and the wider diffusion 
of literature and newspapers, dispelled the pacific fantasies 
ot the Manchester school. The European wars of the 
third quarter of the century dispersed the dreams of the 
generation, which had gloried in the ideals of the Great 
Exhibition and the prophecies of Locksley Hall. The 
immense claims of the British people upon the goodwill 
of the world in respect of their work among the backward 
peoples became better understood. Men realised again, as 
their grandfathers had realised in Pitt’s day, that Greater 
Britain was built upon common liberties, and not, as the 
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Manchester school had suggested, upon greed and carnage. 
The reaction that brought about Bright’s rejection was 
thus the natural result of patriotic instincts, for the 
support of which closely-knit argument was hardly 
needed. While Tennyson railed against “the niggard 
throats of Manchester,’ thousands of Manchester men 
were themselves being carried away by pure emotion from 
Bright’s reasoned adherence to peace principles. The 
Palmerstonian type of Liberal was fully as responsible as 
was the Conservative for the consequent overthrow of the 
Manchester school. 

The local dialectics of the Crimean War period indicate 
clearly the wide extent of the revolt against the peace 
doctrines of the “laisser faire” era. No patience was 
expressed with Bright’s ‘ Russo-Greek” whims by the 
“ Manchester Tradesman,’ who wrote A Glance at the 
Sayings and Doings of the Russian Party in Manchester. 
The “sedition and lawlessness” involved in Bright’s 
attacks on British warfare would, according to this writer, 
render the men of Manchester (“true sons of the Anglo- 
Saxon race”) “abject slaves” of the cruel and bigoted 
Russians. When we find the writer, who presumably 
called himself a Liberal, exulting in the glory of “ our 
beloved, sea-girt isle, the bulwark of the ocean and the 
fortress of the world,” we have to recognise the evolution 
of a new Manchester type. England, and no longer the 
United States, was once more the object of men’s admira- 
tion. Francis Rickards, another local pamphleteer of the 
time, gloried in the victory won by the patriotic Britons 
of Manchester over one whose praises went exclusively to 
our American competitors, “the most aggressive people 
and corrupt government in existence” (1859). The peace 
party in 1857 was in a minority in every ward in the city. 
In 1852 Bright had headed the poll in every ward except 
New Cross. 

The strength of this reversion to an older form of public 
spirit was deep indeed. The peace party of that day 
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never regained power in Manchester. “ History will 
record what they are,” was the impressive judgment of 
their organ, the-Hxzaminer and Times, “and what they 
have done. This will be fame enough.” Bright’s 
followers thus tried to console themselves with the beauty 
of their cause and the greatness of their leader. They 
had no vain hopes of his reconquest of local opinion. A 
leaflet of the day summed up their view of his deserts : — 


“ He stood as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand; 
No sycophant or slave that dared oppose 
His sacred cause, but trembled when he rose.” 


The significance of the event in the political history of 
Manchester is that the “sycophants and slaves” of this 
partisan’s imagination were the pathfinders of the new 
imperialism. Manchester was soon to revive a loyalty 
that had become somnolent, and a faith in the nation’s 
destiny that had almost flickered away. Their revival is 
one of the few redeeming legacies of the war in the 
Crimea. 

Within two years after Bright’s defeat, the inauguration 
of the volunteer system brought into the life of Man- 
chester a new and invigorating element, which has not 
been uninfluential in stimulating local adherence to 
patriotic ideals. In addition to its practical utility and 
to the benefits that it has conferred upon men’s physique 
and morale, it has infused in every class a feeling of 
corporate fellowship alien to the individualist of the 
preceding generation. The “Jaisser faire” delusion that 
self-defence was a snare, and empire a symbol of national 
cruelty, was discarded for the patriotism of a re-united 
race, animated by a common loyalty, and knit together 
by a sense of common ideals and traditions. 

This sentimental or instinctive aspect of imperialism 
throughout the remainder of Queen Victoria’s reign 
supplemented with a powerful and happy idealism the 
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practical motives, by which its imperial projects were 
largely guided. The conflict with the Boers had no 
utilitarian attractions for Manchester men, for it could 
not possibly lead to any gain more tangible or material 
than the fulfilment of an apparent duty. The interests 
of the Rand meant nothing to them. The relief of 
British South Africa from invasion and conquest held out 
no hope of personal acquisition. War entailed, as it ever 
must entail, the waste of life and treasure which the 
nation can ill spare. Yet in Manchester, as elsewhere in 
England, men placed the claims of their fellow-country- 
men in Africa above the claims of economy and prudence. 
They responded faithfully to the call of Greater Britain, 
took pride in the great glories of the Manchester Regiment 
and decided emphatically in favour of imperialism at 
“the khaki election” of 1900. ‘Two figures of Manchester 
soldiers commemorate in St. Ann’s Square the city’s 
gratitude to the men of the Manchester Regiment who fell 
in South Africa. Their backs are turned upon Cobden’s 
statue. ’ 

Considerations of a purely practical character have, 
however, shared to a notable extent in overthrowing the 
political canons of the Manchester schools on questions of 
imperial policy. Cobden and Bright’s devotion to the 
ideals of “splendid isolation ” from all external complica- 
tions has had indeed stubborn and polemical supporters 
down to the present time. They strengthened the hands 
of the British governments, which stood aloof from the 
Continental troubles of 1864, 1866 and 1870. They with- 
stood with some success Lord Beaconsfield’s endeavour to 
win Manchester to his forward policy against Russia, 
fighting the election of 1880 against what they described 
as a peace “that passeth all understanding,’ and an 
honour, which was but “honour among thieves.” Wit 
and hard fighting, nevertheless, failed to win the day 
against the plain lessons of the new age. There is nothing 
eternal in programmes of national policy. What was 
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possibly sound sense in 1840 and 1850 did not necessarily 
retain its virtue under the pressure of new circumstances, 
which the Manchester school never foresaw. 

Men awoke in Manchester, as well as in England 
generally, to the impossibility of maintaining the anti- 
imperial bias of the Manchester school in the face of novel 
vicissitudes. The elections of 1885 and 1886 served 
locally to repudiate the negligent and spiritless policy 
that had for so long alienated the colonies and jeopardised 
England’s position in Africa, and that was prepared to 
deliver Ireland to the Parnellites. Even Bright rebelled. 

The chief cause for the revival of an interest in Greater 
Britain among practical men was the tendency after 1860 
for foreign markets to contract under the protection of 
tariffs. Colonies, on the other hand, notwithstanding the 
establishment of manufactures of their own, showed what 
Carlyle had described as “ the ineradicable predisposition 
to trade with England.” One free trader of an earlier 
age had indeed anticipated that “we cannot always be 
spinners and weavers for the world.’ Samuel Bamford 
foretold the day when Lancashire would cease to dominate 
every market of the world, because “all history is con- 
stantly proclaiming that nothing human is fixed.” The 
only compensations for the comparative shrinkage in the 
foreign demand for goods in their most fully manufac- 
tured state, have been found in the steady growth of the 
wants of Greater Britain, and in the vast expansion of 
the demands of India. What Bamford described as “ the 
spectacle of a small community combating the world and 
buying and beating it all round” has been seriously 
affected by the exclusiveness of the foreign protective 
states of recent years. On the other hand, the colonies 
have long since supplemented their moral claims upon 
British appreciation by their greatness as markets, and in 
recent years, by their precious gift of fiscal preference. 

Manchester came thus to realise the truths, that men 
like Lord Durham and E. G. Wakefield sought to impart 
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to doubting England in 1837-40. Potter’s Colonies and 
Colomization (1849) is the earliest local expression of 
belief in the wisdom of directing English emigrants rather 
to Natal and Australia than to the United States. Men 
began to look at other data than the total amount of 
British exports to each country, in order to arrive at the 
true relative importance of customers over sea. In 1848, 
it was calculated by an Australian in Competence in a 
Colony contrasted with Poverty at Home, that every 
Australian bought on an average £7. 10s. worth of British 
goods in a year, every South African £3. 2s., every West 
Indian £2. 17s. 6d., every Canadian £1. 15s., as compared 
with the American’s ds. 8d., the Frenchman’s 1s. 6d., and 
the Prussian’s 6d. The figures of to-day are considerably 
higher, but the contrast is unchanged. Over forty million 
pounds’ worth of goods of British manufacture go yearly 
to British India, while a greater volume goes to Australia, 
Canada and South Africa than to Germany, France and 
Belgium combined. It would have fared ill with the 
Lancashire cotton districts, had the curtailment of the 
foreign demand been unaccompanied by the growth of 
Greater Britain and the opening out of Africa by virtue 
of England’s imperial power. These have served to 
preserve Manchester the over-sea markets, so vital for 
the purpose of enabling the nation to give something in 
exchange for food stuffs and raw materials from abroad. 
The welfare of Manchester depends primarily on its 
shipping trade. It is difficult to see how the scope of 
the trade could have been maintained and enlarged under 
the principles of the Manchester school. Without the 
knowledge of British naval power and without confidence 
in British diplomacy, the individual trader would hardly 
have survived the pressure of foreign governments in 
seeking to secure for their respective peoples the custom 
of the Far East and of Africa. Lord Salisbury definitely 
launched England again into the concert of Europe. The 
growth of German power, the aggressions of Russia, the 
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fight for land in every undeveloped quarter of the globe, 
made “splendid isolation”? no longer possible to a com- 
mercial people. Manchester opinion flowed back to the 
eighteenth century belief in trade following the flag. In 
the roll of Manchester’s honorary freemen, the only names 
of other than purely local notables are those of H. M. 
Stanley and the colonial premiers. Few districts in 
England have had more reason to appreciate the grants 
by our self-governing colonies of fiscal preference to 
British goods, or to watch with more anxiety the sugges- 
tion of reciprocity between Canada and the United States 
No less typical of men’s changed attitude towards the 
idea of empire has been the movement lately centred in 
the British Cotton-Growing Association. The movement 
is not of recent origin. As far back as 1847 F. C. Brown 
in his Free Trade and the Cotton Question pleaded against 
the policy, by which the East India Company was then 
allowed to drive up the market price of Indian cotton by 
its land taxes and export duties, and thus made the 
Lancashire manufacturer almost wholly dependent on the 
American supply. In 1849, F. Warren, a local writer, 
again urged the development of cotton growing in. India, 
so that a wet season in the United States should not 
prostrate the trade of Lancashire. Nor was India the 
only dependency considered at that time. C. Rigg’s 
Address to the Cotton Manufacturers (1839) suggested the 
promotion of a company to plant cotton in British Guiana 
“and other western colonies.” Yet imperialism had to 
become a far more decisive force in England’s political 
thought before Manchester was once more captivated by 
the eighteenth century ideal of economic self-sufficiency. 
Of the 1,779 million pounds of cotton imported into Great 
Britain in an average year between 1895 and 1900, 
Professor Chapman states that 1,436 came from North 
America, 296 from Egypt, 13°8 from Brazil, 8°5 from Peru, 
and no appreciable quantity from any British dominion 
except the East Indies, which sent us 41. Cotton shortages 
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and inflated prices have since served to accentuate the 
need for enlarging the output of cotton within the boun- 
daries of the empire. The American crop is not illimit- 
able. It has been questioned whether the States will ever 
produce over sixteen million bales of cotton a year “at 
such a price that will enable it to be profitably used by 
the trade.” The average annual consumption of American 
cotton, instead of being as in 1876-85 much greater in 
Great Britain than either in the States or on the European 
Continent, is now greater in both quarters than in Great 
Britain, and the increasing pressure of their demands 
must affect both the quantity and the price of the cotton, 
that Lancashire mills will continue to command. The 
British Cotton-Growing Association’s effort to develop new 
areas of supply under the British flag represents a 
deliberate return to the utilitarian imperialism, which 
Chatham advocated and the Manchester school ignored. 
While Indian cotton is used more and more by mills in 
India, Japan and China, the hopes of English imperialists 
rather centre in Uganda, the Sudan and Nigeria, which, 
under the system of the Manchester school, would never 
have been secured to British enterprise at all. 

Thus the individualist dislhke to all imperial projects 
is now confined to a comparatively small and powerless 
class in Manchester. Men indeed can still be found who 
will agree with Bright’s declaration that “it would have 
been an enormous calamity for the colonies of the United 
States—for the thirteen revolted colonies, if they had 
continued connected with this country.” There are 
fanatics in all communities. <A better sense of national 
responsibilities, a sounder understanding of history, a 
keener realisation of the commercial necessity that an 
industrial people should enjoy a firm hold on markets and 
supples all over the world, have, however, combined to 
reawaken in most Manchester men of to-day the old faiths, 
by which Greater Britain was called into being, and by 
which their forefathers steered their course. 
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VIII. 
THE Economic REVOLT. 


Wuite the Manchester school thus lost its power over 
public opinion in respect of its hostility to state inter- 
ference and trade combinations, to colonial and military 
ideals, its central doctrine of free trade long remained 
supreme and unassailed. It was, in fact, hardly chal- 
lenged before the Tariff Reform movement began in 1903. 

Few doctrines of purely local origin have exercised 
wider influence on national policy. Since 1846 Great 
Britain has never passed a budget which has not borne 
the impress of the Manchester school. The fiscal system 
of England to-day is what that school made it. The 
conversion to different economic views of the population 
interested in the cotton manufacture is almost a condition 
precedent to any alteration of the present British tariff. 
Among academic thinkers and professors of political 
economy, the very terms and phrases of the Manchester 
individualists still pass currency and find favour. Their 
virtues have indeed been somewhat doubted by foreign 
writers since 1879, but at home they are still hardly 
questioned by theorists except among a comparatively 
small number of economists who belong to “ the historical 
school.” 

Sentiment has no doubt served to intensify the adher- 
ence of Manchester itself to this last stronghold of its 
former faith, though many produce importers say they are 
free traders by self-interest. The cotton trade enjoys so 
great a share in the traffic of neutral markets that it has 
seen without alarm the growth of cotton imports from 
abroad. Its prosperity has been but partially affected by 
» the forces, which have so largely injured that of lesser 
manufacturing industries. Since 1860 the silk manufac- 
ture has lost much ground in competition with the 
industries of Continental peoples, who themselves exclude 
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British silk goods by their tariffs. The cotton trade still 
tries to ignore all such foreign rivalry, and does not 
concern itself with the hard fate of less fortunate English 
callings. It has been thought that the protection of those 
trades, which have suffered more keenly than that of 
cotton, from the effects of hostile tariffs and free imports, 
might lead to a rise in the price of their products and thus 
necessitate the payment of higher money wages in Lanca- 
shire. Such higher wages would, it is argued, involve an 
increased cost of production. Hence a number of persons 
engaged in what is still the chief interest in the economic 
life of Manchester, have long expressed aversion to a 
policy that they imagine to involve so grave a risk. If 
the cost of production rose, the margin of profit, which 
enables the English merchant to hold his own against all 
competitors in neutral markets, might, according to their 
view, ultimately disappear. 

The continuous growth of the Lancashire cotton 
industry has been responsible for this long contentment: 
with economic orthodoxy. The rivalry of France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the United States and Belgium, felt 
as early as 1832 and facilitated by their use of English 
machinery, has but slowly matured into a rivalry on level 
terms. The immense initial advantages of Lancashire in. 
capital, climate, centralisation and aptitude, and in respect: 
of the immigration of foreign buyers, have never been. 
quite neutralised by all the individual energy of foreign. 
countries, supported though it has been by paternal. 
governments. The wonderful development of the markets. 
of South America and of uncommercial Asia and Africa. 
has compensated for the comparative decline of European 
custom. The constant demands of their own home mar- 
kets have partially diverted the cotton manufacturers of 
the United States from entering with much dangerous. 
emulation into competition with Lancashire abroad.. 
Endowed with a damp climate similar to our own and with. 
great natural skill, the Japanese are clearly rivals with a. 
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great future, but except in India, they do not as yet 
compete keenly with the English. Meanwhile in Lanca- 
shire the process of techmcal specialisation and the 
division of labour, ever more and more minute, contribute 
within a crowded and conveniently narrow area towards 
maintaining the ascendancy of England’s greatest trade. 
There are some 1,100 cotton spinning mills within its 
borders. Success is the best justification of any form of 
“laisser faire,’ and in 1911 the total value of our exported 
cotton goods reached £120,000,000. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the Manchester district is 
witnessing an economic revolt, no less assertive than that 
of the humanitarians and the trade unions, the imperialists 
and the advocates of national self-assertion abroad. 
Whether the latest revolt will be as successful is still an 
undecided issue. 

The tariff reformer in Manchester has laid great stress 
on the inability of the Manchester school of economics to 
fulfil the rosy promises of its early champions. Free 
trade has not insured for all time what Dunckley’s Charter 
of the Nation (1854) described as “the gladdening sight 
of plenty, scattering the countless treasures of her golden 
horn around the thresholds and hearths of the labouring 
poor,’ nor necessarily promoted, as he alleged it would 
promote, “the religious development of the people.” No 
fiscal system can claim to possess such magical properties. 
Marshall’s prophecy that “plenty will abound, and all 
will rejoice in God’s gift” was fallacious. Real wages 
to-day are much lower than they were in 1900 and barely 
above their level in 1890. It has not been shown, as 
Bright and Cobden fancied, that free trade involves the 
emancipation of all mankind from their common cares, 
» and it is most unlikely “ that the speculative philosopher ” 
of 1946 ‘ will date the greatest revolution in the world’s 
history from the triumph of the principle” that Cobden 
upheld. rd 

A constant surplus of unemployed labour has been 
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unabsorbed by the demand for labour in the various local 
industries, and the surplus has often been far too large to 
leave the people fully satisfied with theoretic explanations. 
Cheapness of commodities will not compensate for inability 
to find work. Yhe Corn Laws, An Appeal to Tradesmen 
in Town and Country (1844) happily anticipated the 
modern argument that mere cheapness, unaccompanied by 
regular and well paid employment, is of little use. It 
tells of an Irishman’s annoyance at having to pay sixpence 
for four eggs in London. “In Mayo, I could have had 
two dozen for sixpence.” “Why then did you not stop 
in Mayo, since you could buy things so cheap there?” 
“ Because I could not get the sixpences to buy them with.” 

It is argued by those dissatisfied with the operation of 
free trade in practice that the manufacture in England 
of even a comparatively small portion of the fully 
manufactured articles, now imported from abroad, would 
mean more work for British workers. Manchester is 
flooded with foreign goods that might be made by English 
labour. If fewer silk, cotton and woollen goods, less 
joinery work, pottery, glass and brassware, fewer boots and 
shoes, musical instruments and motor cars, were bought 
from foreign states, more would be made here, to the clear 
advantage of the wage-earners. The more work there is in 
a country, and the more capital is invested in a country’s 
industries, the greater must be the demand for labour. 
It is more essential to a nation’s well-being to have its 
workers employed than to buy the surplus products of 
foreign competitors at below cost price. 

The constant under-employment of labour in Man- 
chester is thought by the tariff reformer to be the standing 
condemnation of free imports. He sees, moreover, that 
the tendency to shut out our goods from foreign countries 
may often be met by the power to negotiate on a basis of 
tariffs in accordance with the practice of all other great 
states of to-day. If foreign markets are thus partially 
preserved, and at the same time a larger share in the 
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trade of England itself and of the colonies is secured by 
imperial preference, the enlarged scale of production, 
incidental to a command over many markets, will secure 
a lower cost of production for British wares. Clearly 
there is no perfection in a system that taxes tea and sugar 
as heavily as that of the English free traders. It would 
be better if such burdens fell instead on foreign manufac- 
tures. Feeling that the horrible penury of large areas 
within the city of Manchester to-day gives the lie to 
Cobden’s optimism, many among us may feel disposed to 
fall back on Defoe’s fine dictum that has already been 
quoted as a summary of Manchester’s economic faith in 
the eighteenth century, “ when the poor are full of work, 
they are never empty of wages.’ So long as the English 
tariff is moderate and scientific, it would not cause any 
rise in the cost of living, while the growth of national 
production and the increased importation of raw materials 
would more than atone to English ships and railways for 
any shrinkage in the importation of manufactures. 

This phase of the reaction in Manchester against the 
tenets of the individualist era is still undeveloped. Its 
existence is undeniable; its strength cannot yet be finally 
gauged, but in the poorer districts, at all events, it is 
great and growing. Upholders of free trade views have 
fully recognised the gravity of the issue at stake. We 
have seen above how the confident assumptions of 
eighteenth century Manchester were scattered to the 
winds by economic evolution. We have seen, again, how 
most of the visions of early-Victorian Manchester were 
in their turn dispelled by the impact of Tory democracy 
and other forces, of which it never dreamed. It will be 
indeed of surpassing interest for men of our age to see 
whether the free trade system of England, embodying the 
essential gospel of the Manchester school, will also pass, 
following in the wake of the many other great designs, 
that have from time to time fascinated the intellect of the 
race. 
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IX. 
Wuat MANCHESTER THINKS TO-DAY. 


Since the decline of the Manchester school, it has become 
infinitely more difficult to summarise the political opinions 
of the city. They have no longer the distinctive bias that 
marked local thought in the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. There is now no common type of theory to which 
all men naturally gravitate. It is indeed clear that 
Manchester’s influence on the general trend of English 
politics has lost much of its former special impress. 
Though Mr. Balfour, as the victor of five contested 
elections in East Manchester, represented it for over 
twenty years in the House of Commons, he was never a 
local member in the sense that Bright had been. Man- 
chester’s important share in the success of the Unionist 
cause after 1885 did not involve the introduction of any 
local note in imperial Parliament, and its reversion to 
Radicalism between 1906 and 1912 was but a symptom of 
a common movement felt throughout the whole industrial 
north. The countervailing excise imposed on the products 
of Indian cotton mills is probably the single achievement 
in recent history that can be ascribed to essentially 
Lancashire pressure on national policy. 

This changed character of Manchester’s political theory 
is the inevitable result of its own complex development. 
It has ceased to be the “ cotton town” of 1846, and has 
become a commercial metropolis, a great financial, bank- 
ing, business and legal centre, from which numberless 
manufactures and industries radiate through a densely 
populated area. There is little in common between the 
Rusholme clerk and the Bradford collier, between the 
Ardwick railwayman and the Welsh colonist in Moss 
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Side. The cotton trade itself is now not the only local 
calling of great magnitude, and since the development of 
engineering in the district_and the opening of the Ship 
Canal, its influence has ceased to be absolutely dominating. 
The vast growth of the national, as distinguished from the 
purely local, press, the increased sense of the solidarity of 
different classes throughout the whole country, more 
knowledge, and more communication with men of other 
districts, the immigration of new types, have all combined 
to make Manchester less provincial, and its mould of 
political opinion less clear-cut. 

Moreover, the simplicity of the issues that in former 
times came before popular judgment at all general 
elections, has entirely vanished. The Manchester man, 
in common with all other Englishmen of to-day, has to 
vote on many questions at once,—fiscal, constitutional, 
educational, ecclesiastical, Irish, naval, industrial. Blocks 
of voters, like the numerous Irish Nationalists, and such 
Jews as have not yet become fully Anglicised, are not 
really typical of Manchester at all, though their votes are 
often decisive at the poll. Amid the confusion of man- 
dates that results from these complex circumstances, it is 
hard to recognise what are the really dominant notes. It 
is obvious, furthermore, that pure politics command less 
interest than the ever present questions affecting work and 
wages, labour and capital. Problems of foreign policy 
that once excited Lancashire under Beaconsfield,— 
problems of colonial policy that once fascinated it during 
the heyday of Mr. Chamberlain’s influence,—now alike 
leave the Manchester man almost cold. Foreign affairs 
are usually relegated to “town’s meetings,” notoriously 
the most futile of all political arenas. The much increased 
association in people’s minds of political effort with 
economic conditions, the general want of more than the 
most superficial knowledge of foreign affairs, the steady 
withdrawal of diplomatic questions from the scope of 
Parliamentary debate and control, have all contributed to 
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whittle away this side of public opinion in Manchester. 
Even constitutional reforms, problems relating to national 
defence, the less dramatic aspects of land law reform, 
arouse but languid concern in the minds of a people 
largely preoccupied with that incessant labour unrest 
which is the paramount feature in the public hfe of our 
times. 

In two respects, the political theories of most Man- 
chester people have common denominators. Their tradi- 
tional utilitarianism preserves the practical element in all 
_ their controversies. Their favourite subjects for debate— 
labour legislation, fiscal policy, national insurance—are 
all subjects which materially and directly affect their own 
welfare. The only large topic of the day, which has more 
a moral than a material bearing upon the fortunes of the 
people, is Irish Home Rule. On all points the Manchester 
man enjoys most to listen to what is called “the business 
man’s point of view.” In the main, politics have to be 
practical or they mean nothing. Unreasoned partisanship 
is rare. The popularity of papers like the Dispatch, 
Daily Mail, Evening Chronicle and Sunday Chronicle is 
largely due to their custom of publishing frequent articles 
by dispassionate experts, not necessarily of their own 
political sympathies. 

The second common attribute is the acceptance by all 
classes of a certain measure of collectivism. Few public 
men in Manchester are bold enough to withstand the 
common cry for the establishment by the state of minimum 
wages. That the government has a duty to supervise the 
conditions of employment is accepted as a commonplace. 
Neither the Conservative, who advocates a reformed tariff 
and state help for would-be freeholders, nor the Liberal, 
who believes in Mr. Lloyd George’s measure of national 
insurance, welcomes the ever increasing number of new 
posts and offices, and plays with projects of nationalisation, 
has much of the individualist of other days. Upon their 
shoulders, however, lies the responsibility of preserving in 
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an age of state intervention and municipal activity, the 
individual enterprise and initiative which made Man- 
chester great, and to which, in spite of all its vices, the 
Manchester school rendered signal service. 

The most novel and striking phenomenon in the recent 
history of political thought in Manchester has been the 
coming of Socialism. Before 1891 that elusive force was 
hardly known, except from stray lectures and for Nun- 
quam’s articles in the Sunday Chronicle. Mr. Wooller- 
ton’s Labour Jfovement in Manchester and Salford (1907) 
traces its development from the Labour churches of 1891, 
and the presence of ten Manchester delegates at the first 
conference of the Independent Labour Party at Bradford 
in 1893, to the advent of two avowed Socialists in the City 
Council in 1904. Since then two Manchester seats in 
Parliament have been captured by members of the party, 
and their number in the City Council is considerable. 
They exercise a great and increasing influence upon the 
tone of Manchester Liberalism, the J/anchester Guardian 
treating their candidates as “ progressive,” and therefore 
entitled to Liberal support. Professing to believe that 
labour is the only source of wealth, that profits on their 
present basis are inordinate, and that the receipt of 
interest is sheer theft, the Socialists have certainly 
“ progressed” far ahead of the sedate Liberalism of Bright 
and Cobden. They have gained a remarkable hold on a 
large portion of Manchester wage-earners, especially on 
the young and inexperienced. The control over the local 
trades unions has in many cases been captured by officials 
who accept their views, and the great power of these 
societies has often been utilised less for their original 
trade and provident purposes than to further the fighting ~ 
propaganda of an energetic minority among the members. 
Such men wish ultimately to see the state supervise the 
life and actions of a man from the cradle to the grave, to 
prohibit him from capitalising his earnings, to equalise 
(were it possible) the surroundings of all, to administer 
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and “nationalise”” every means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange. 

No doubt, politicians of this type have still to travel far 
before the business men, who think themselves the framers 
of local opinion, become captivated by objects so visionary 
and unprecedented. Socialism is clearly repugnant to all 
the individualist exertions and interests that have built 
up modern commerce, and by which alone the trade of 
Manchester is able to sustain the keen and incessant 
competition of rival races. It is, for instance, difficult 
to see how manufacturers, all of whose undertakings have 
been handed over to the state, would care to assist the 
state in the processes of production at such a low rate of 
remuneration as the state could then afford. It is, again, 
difficult to imagine how the shipping houses, on whose 
able merchanting depends the whole export trade of 
Lancashire, could survive, as against their foreign com- 
petitors, the “nationalisation of the means of exchange 
and distribution.” In pure democracy, the employing 
class does not indeed command any overwhelming electoral 
strength, but it has vast resources that have hitherto 
hardly been brought into play in political controversy. 
With its interests are inextricably interwoven those of a 
great army of clerks and warehousemen in Manchester, 
to whom the ideas of industrial chaos and a Socialistic 
state are naturally abhorrent. In districts where either 
of these classes is numerous, there is not only a craving 
for security and stability, but a deep attachment to the 
voluntary or individualist principle, whether applied to 
mutual insurance or thrift or education. It is curious 
that this attachment, once typical of orthodox Liberalism, 
is now one of the mainstays of Conservatism in Manchester. 
It was the chief factor in deciding the dramatic South 
Manchester by-election of March 1912, and its virtue will 
be recognised by all who deem self-reliance and inde- 
pendence essential elements in the national character. 

The middle class in Manchester has only slowly realised 
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the gravity of the Socialist inroad upon an electorate 
which once confined the orbit of political action to “peace, 
retrenchment and reform.” Liberal business men of 
substance and standing have even welcomed “ Labour ” 
victories in Manchester, because the local Socialists have 
professed a lukewarm adherence to free trade and a 
hearty detestation for the House of Lords. When busi- 
ness men of this type come face to face either with 
practical communism or with definite measures to appro- 
priate their assets to the use of the state, they must, in 
the nature of things, part company with their “ Labour ” 
allies. At the present time Liberalism is weakest in those 
parts of Manchester where Socialism is strongest. In 
East and North-east Manchester it has ceased to count. 

Manchester men do not change their views lightly. 
Both Parliamentary and municipal politics have a great 
hold on the masses of the people. The poorer the ward, 
the more seriously does it take elections for the City 
Council. The number of open-air meetings held during 
the summer in the city must be immense. It would be 
idle to deny that the Socialists were the pioneers of this 
phase of political work. They forced the pace, and Tory 
democracy, under the influence of the late Councillor 
Howell, emulated their lead and learnt the secrets of their 
success. Nowhere are party organisations of a more 
popular type. The constitution of the Manchester Con- 
servative Association is framed on an essentially demo- 
cratic basis. 

Wherever Socialism is at all powerful in the Man- 
chester area, its most resolute opponents are still drawn 
from the better educated artisans. Their shrewd- 
ness and practical judgment lead them to deplore the 
tendency of trade unions to degenerate into political 
bodies, and to doubt whether the elimination of the 
individual employer or capitalist would relieve in the 
slightest degree the burden of poverty and wretchedness. 
No class feels a deeper distrust for the aims and methods 
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of the preachers of “the class war,” or realises more 
acutely that on the larger issues of national life the 
interests of employers and employed are one and indivisi- 
ble. They know too much of the realities of industrial 
life, to see in the destruction of all private interests a 
golden key to universal happiness. They recognise with 
inflexible commonsense that manual labour is not the sole 
cause of the production of wealth, that aptitudes vary and 
need different sorts of stimulus, that no class can prosper 
without industrial peace, that revolutions are apt to lead 
through chaos to tyranny. For the half-way houses, 
devised by Fabian ingenuity, they have little patience, 
and indeed no type of Manchester man resents more 
keenly the exactions and intrusions of later day legisla- 
tion, the increasing burden of rates and taxes, the profu- 
sion of newly created posts and offices of profit under the 
government. Of an admirable patriotism, such men bear 
with patience and fortitude, and with wonderful abstin- 
ence from envy, the difficulties that overshadow the lot of 
their great industrial community, and refuse to be driven 
by the sight of other men’s luxury and pleasure to espouse 
a cause they distrust, or to follow leaders they despise. 
Manchester still preserves the intense local pride that 
has always marked its outlook, and that faintly recalls 
the civic idealism of the Hellenic city. It has produced 
nothing to be compared with the art or literature of 
antiquity, but its constancy and independence may prove 
more enduring, and its social system has not the servile 
basis that then degraded labour. The uncouth self- 
satisfaction of the early nineteenth century, which southern 
critics associated with the alleged Lancashire custom of 
““clodding” stones at strangers and “fettling” their 
mouths with bricks, has passed into a proud confidence in 
the strength of Manchester men’s character and in the 
soundness of their judgment. One who would extol on a 
platform any wisdom that comes out of the south will be 
told that ‘a Manchester man is good enough for us.” 
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It is thought that people read more widely, think more 
deeply, argue more forcibly, and work harder in Man- 
chester than in any other part of England. The success 
that the city has attained in commerce, its wealth and 
industry, its rich and many-sided social life, its high 
standard of public conduct, its municipal enlightenment, 
its distinction in journalism, and its notable educational 
experiments, go far to justify this serene self-satisfaction. 
lis failure to attain the glory of the city state of antiquity 
only becomes obvious when we reflect on the poor condi- 
tions under which thousands of its citizens exist, and on 
the delight with which they speed out of Manchester, as 
soon as they have become rich, in order to enjoy amenities 
of life that cannot be found within its borders. 

The vast range of modern British politics makes extreme 
self-absorption on the part of any city inappropriate to 
the necessities of our time. With all its alertness and ~ 
solidity, the political judgment of Manchester has at 
times suffered, so far as it has to bear on large issues, not 
immediately connected with local experience, by reason 
of the cramped system of education that is still the vogue 
in England. In the individualist age all public dialectics 
centred on fiscal and economic questions that came 
peculiarly within the province of a commercial people. 
The Manchester man could then speak to the world as an 
expert, and the shortcomings of his education hardly 
prejudiced his position. The wider view of statesmanship 
which prevails to-day, introduces as no less essential 
elements in the formation of a political creed, some 
knowledge of the nation’s imperial responsibilities and 
projects, and some acquaintance with the history and 
traditions, the memories and associations, that have made 
the country what it is. Much more turns upon the issue 
of a modern election than the imposition or removal of a 
particular duty. 

It cannot be suggested that either primary or secondary 
education as yet equips the modern Englishman with 
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these qualifications. The neglect of modern history in 
wealthier schools, which leaves a boy in entire ignorance 
of all that has happened since 1815 or 1832 or 1848, may 
not seldom be partially rectified by intellectual inter- 
course at home. Only in exceptional cases, however, does 
a boy, who has to depend exclusively on free elementary 
education, gather any notion of what forces have created 
the England of to-day, of the conditions on which its 
greatness rests, and of the facts and circumstances in 
history that really bear on the public questions which he 
and his fellow Britons have to decide. He learns very 
little about Greater Britain and nothing about modern 
Europe. Patriotism is hardly taught. Few Manchester 
schools celebrate Empire Day. An allusion at a public 
meeting in Manchester to “our country” is usually 
greeted with the cry, ‘““ We have not got a country.” So 
destitute of public spirit is a quite common type of the 
young Englishman, who has been compulsorily “educated” 
at the cost of an indulgent people, and to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Education. If Manchester, or indeed 
Kngland, would really develop the highest type of 
political judgment among its citizens, it will have to 
teach history as it is taught in Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark and America, and as it was taught in the great 
days of the Roman republic. The teacher should have 
the chance of developing the gift of teaching history, 
unincumbered by codes. Only the enthusiast can inspire 
enthusiasm. When young England is so trained that all 
men face the issues of our day, as men familiar with such 
stories as those of Grenville and Drake, of the “‘ fifteen 
hundred unconquerable British soldiers ” on the fatal hill 
at Albuera, and of that immortal battle, when 


“ Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar 
lay,” 


the country need not fear for its future. Meanwhile, in 
the absence of a truly liberal system of education and 
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of universal service, the territorial battalions of Man- 
chester are the best schools for keeping alive the patriotism 
and endurance, without which the national character 
would lose its greatness. It remains for the educational 
reformer to amplify this moral discipline by giving young 
England that knowledge of modern history, which is 
required to make patriotism a truly effective force in 
moulding a people’s destiny. 

Under these circumstances, the political genius of 
Manchester has hardly yet blossomed to such perfection 
as to hold its own in comparison with that of the cities, 
which were associated with it by Disraeli and Carlyle in 
the two passages quoted in the introduction to this book. 
Its people are too deeply immersed in the struggle for a 
livelihood to cultivate polities and excel in statecraft in 
the same manner as did races who found their religion in 
their citizenship, and their citizenship in their religion. 
Yet, in spite of some inevitable defects in training and 
information, the political associations that flourish in 
every corner of Manchester, are true seedplots of capacity, 
independence and hard thinking. If the coming genera- 
tion is able to add to these high qualities a more universal 
recognition of their duties to the country and the empire, 
_ the most shining phase in the story of Manchester politics 
will remain to be written. “It is a holy thing,” says 
Sidonia in Coningsby, “ to see a state saved by its youth.” 
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dispute, and his book will repay careful study by all who are interested 
in the question, from whatever motive.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The Housing Problem in England 
By 
ERNEST RITSON DEWSNUP, M.A., 


Professor of Railway Economics in the University of 
Chicago. 


Demy 8vo, pp. vii. 827. 5s, net. 


“In Part II, Professor Dewsnup gives a most excellent and well- 
digested summary of the legislation which has been passed by Parlia- 
ment since 1851 to cope with the evils of overcrowded houses, and of 
overcrowded areas. 

“Whether or not the reader agrees with Professor Dewsnup in the 
conclusions he draws from his data, every student of economics must 
be grateful to him for the accuracy and care which have gone into the 
collection and arrangement of his material.”—T7he American Political 
Science Review, vol. iii, No. 1, February, 1909. 
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Mediaeval Manchester and the Beginnings 
of Lancashire 
By 
JAMES TAIT, M.A., 
Professor of Ancient and Medieval History. 


Demy 8vo, pp. x. 211. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A welcome addition to the literature of English local history, not 
merely because it adds much to our knowledge of Manchester and 
Lancashire, but also because it displays a scientific method of treatment 
which is rare in this field of study in England.”—Dr. Gross in American 
Historical Review. ; 


History of the Manchester Ship Canal 


FROM ITS INCEPTION TO ITSCOMPLETION, WITF 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
By 
Sir BOSDIN LEECH. 


Numerous plans, portraits and illustrations. 


Demy 4to, 333 pp. £2. 2s. net. 
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The Improvements of the Dwellings and 
Surroundings of the People 
THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY. 
By 
T. ©. HORSFALL. 


Pp. 193 and xi, with a Coloured Plan and 3 Illustrations. 
Price in paper covers, 1s. net; in cloth, 2s. net. 


Housing Conditions in Manchester and 


Salford 


By 
T. R. MARR. 


Pp. 114 and vii, with a Coloured Plan of Manchester 
and Salford and Illustrations. Price in paper covers, 1s. 
net; in cloth, 2s. net. 


The Danes in Lancashire 


By 
S. W. PARTINGTON, 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
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History of Wardley Hall 


AND ITS OWNERS IN BYGONE DAYS. 
By 
HENRY VAUGHAN HART-DAVIS, (late R.E.), in 
Collaboration with Strachan Holme. 


With Photographs of Drawings by Henry Vaughan 
Hart-Davis and other Illustrations. Medium 4to, 306 pp. 
£1. 11s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the Manchester High School 
for Girls, 1871-1911 


By t 
SARA A. BURSTALL, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xx. 214, with 18 Plates. 5s. net. 


Manchester Banks 


ANALYSIS OF THE PUBLISHED BALANCE 
SHEETS FOR 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
By 
D. DRUMMOND FRASER, M.Com. 
1s, net each. 
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The Roman Fort at Manchester 


Edited by 
F, A. BRUTON, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Roman Fort at Ribchester 


Edited by 
JH LOPKINSONT MA’ 
Demy 8vo. 6d. net. 


Excavation of the Roman Fort at Castleshaw 


(Near Delph, West Riding). 
By 
SAMUEL ANDREW, Esq., and Major WILLIAM 
LEES, J.P. First Interim Report, prepared by 
F. A. BRUTON, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 38, 20 plates and plans. 1s. net. 


Excavation of the Roman Fort at Castleshaw 


(Near Delph, West Riding). 
By 
SAMUEL ANDREW, Esq., and Major WILLIAM 
LEES, J.P. Second Interim Report, prepared by 
F. A. BRUTON, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 93, 45 plates and plans. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Continuation Schools in England and 
Elsewhere 
Their place in the Educational System of an Industrial 
and Commercial State. 
By 
MICHAEL E. SADLER, M.A., LL.D., 


Professor of the History and Administration of Education. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxvi. 779. 8s. 6d. net. 


This work is largely based on an enquiry made by past and present 
Students of the Educational Department of the University of 
Manchester. Chapters on Continuation Schools in the German 
Empire, Switzerland, Denmark, and France, have been contributed by 


other writers. 
t 


Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
Lectures by 


J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., and M. E. SADLER, 
M.A., LL.D. With an Introductory Note by Viscount 
HALDANE. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xxi. 142. 2s. 6d. net, 
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Judgments in Vacation 
By 
His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, 
In One Volume, 800 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
Author of “Dorothy Osborne’s Letters.” “« Life of Macklin,” 


The Scarlet Herring,” ‘“Katawampus: Its Treatment and Cure,” 
“Butterscotia,” ete, 


Heraldry Simplified 


Forming at once an easy introduction to the Science and a 
complete Body of Armory. 


By 
WwW. A. COPINGER, M.A., LL.D. 


Imperial 8vo. Numerous plates. 10s. 6d. net, 


A History of Preston in Amounderness 
By 
H. W. CLEMESHA, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 350. 7s, 6d. net. 
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Methods of Microscopical Research 
Vegetable Histology. 
By 
ABRAHAM FLATTERS, F.R.M.S. 


Crown 4to., 83 micro-photographs in colour. 21s, net. 


The Cotton Plant 


Its Development and Structure, and the Evolution and 
Structure of the Cotton Fibre. 
Dyes 
ABRAHAM FLATTERS, F.R.M.S. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 


Red Letter Days in Greece and Egypt 
By 
O. H. HARDY. 
Crown 8vo, 134 pp., illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 2nd edition. 
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Unemployment 
By 
Prof. 8. J. CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com., 


and 
H. M. HALLSWORTH, M.A., B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. 164. 2s. net, paper, 2s. 6d. net, cloth. 


“On the whole, the authors offer a solid contribution, both as regards 
facts and reasoning, to the solution of a peculiarly difficult and pressing 
social problem.”—Cotton lactory Times. 


Unity in Nature 


AN ANALOGY BETWEEN MUSIC AND LIFE. 
By 
C. E. STROMEYER, 


Past Member of the General Board of the National Physical Laboratory 
Member of Council of the Institute of Naval Architects 
M.Inst.C.E., Mem. Inst.N.A., M.I.Mech.E., Mem.I. & 8. Inst.. etc 
Author of ‘‘ Marine Boiler Management and Construction ”’ 


Medium 8vo, 600 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Reminiscences of Manchester 


And some of its Local Surroundings from the year 1840. 
By 
LOUIS M. HAYES, 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 6s. net. 
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The National Insurance Act, 1911 
AS IT AFFECTS EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN. 
By 
FRANK S. FOLEY, LL.B. 


Price ls. net, 


The Weights and Measures Acts, 1878-1904 


Being only those sections of the Act which regulate the 
use and possession of weights and measures for trade; 
together with notes thereon.' 

By 
J. DEVONALD FLETCHER. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. 


The Random Recollections of a Commercial 
Traveller 


Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Natural History Essays 
By 
GRAHAM RENSHAW, M.B., F.Z.S: 
Demy 8vo. lIlustrated. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 6s. net. 


More Natural History Essays 


By 
GRAHAM RENSHAW, M.B., F.Z.S. 
Demy 8vo. 230 pp. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Final Natural History Essays 


By 
GRAHAM RENSHAW, M.B., F.Z.S. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Animal Romances 
By 
GRAHAM RENSHAW, M.B., F.Z.S. 
206 pp., 26 illustrations. Crown 4to, Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


More Animal Romances 
By 
GRAHAM RENSHAW, M.B., F.Z.S. 
Crown 4to. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Melandra Castle. 


Being the Report of the Manchester and District Branch 
of the Classical Association for 1905. 
Edited by 
R. S. CONWAY. 
Demy 8vo, 167 pp, 30 Plates. 5s. net. 


A Handbook of Free-standing Gymnastics 


By 
E. ADATR ROBERTS. 
Crown 4to. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Golfing Curios and “ The Like” 


By 
HARRY B. WOOD. 
With an Appendix comprising a “ Bibliography of Golf.” 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe. 16s, net. 


Picturesque Cheshire 


By 
T., A. COWARD. 
Illustrated by Roger Oldham. 
Crown 8vo, 475 pp. Second Edition. 5s. net. 
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